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Insurance in Force 


Over $80,000,000.00 
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Wilmer L. Moore, President Robert F. Moore, Secretary 


TEXAS -—- TENNESSEE 
WANTED GENERAL AGENTS. We are prepared to give 
attractive general agents’ contracts in the above States to 
men of experience, proven success, character and some financial 
worth, possessing executive ability and energized initiative. 


Wilfred S. McLeod, Agency Manager. 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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POLICYHOLDERS ARE 
NOT BORN— 


They are made. Once made, they 
are worth keeping. 

One of the Lincoln National Life policyholders at 
Santa Ana, California, decided to drop his policy because 
he lacked the ready; money for the third annual 
premium. 

But our field man there,’G. J. Gilbest, advised him to 
change his form of payment to the Monthly Premium 
Plan. He not only saved the business but wrote the 
policyholder $4,000 additional under the Monthly Pre- 
mium Plan. 

Lincoln National Life field men are sure that their 
Monthly Premium Plan is another good reason why it 
pays to 


(Lai uP (Joins rae) LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 
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A Policy You Can Sell 


A $5,000 Policy In THE UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy 
in case of death from any 
cause. 


$10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the policy, in case of 
deathfromany ACCIDENT. 


$15,000, or THREE TIMES 
the face of the policy in case 


of death from certain SPEC- 
IFIED ACCIDENTS 


$50 PER WEEK, direct to 
the insured, in case of total 
disability as a result of ac- 
cidental injury, for a period 
not to exceed 52 weeks; and 
after that $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of 
disability, 


A Sound, Conservative- 
New England Institution 


United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Home Office, United Life Bldg. 


Concord, N. H. 
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A COUNTRY-WIDE INSTITUTION! WHY? 


When a business institution shows consistent growth 
there is sure to be a reason behind it. The growth of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company is easily explainable. The 
reason lies in Perfect Protection. This company presents 
through its Perfect Protection policy something unique in 
life insurance, a policy that covers the contingencies of life, 
as well as those of death. 


More and more people, from Maine to California, are 
placing their reliance in Perfect Protection—because it offers 
to them a means of insuring themselves and their loved ones 
against privation, whether by reason of sickness, accident, or 
death. All this in a policy so well devised that it is within 
the reach of every pocketbook. It will be worth your while 
to look into it. 


2 OO - mS. 


But That’s Not All 


There are three excellent reasons for seeking a contract 
with the Reliance Life. First—the company is financially 
“as sound as a dollar.” Second—it markets Perfect Pro- 
tection Policies, which are in demand and therefore readily 
salable. Third—the company hag plenty of room for addi- 
tional agency material. 








<== — 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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What Life Insurance Is Doing 


By WILuIAM T. NAsH 


HE recent death of two Indiana farmers has 
brought home very forcefully to the people of 
their community both the uncertainty of life 
and the value of life insurance. 

Mr. A, age 53, came in from his work one 
afternoon complaining of feeling ill and his 
wife, after helping him to a couch that stood 
on the back porch, summoned the family doc- 

tor. Mr. A, however, breathed his last before the doctor arrived. 

Although not a land owner, Mr. A for years had operated a 
large farm, was an extensive feeder of cattle and was regarded by 
his neighbors as well-to-do. And while he had been a firm believer 
in. life insurance and altogether at various times had taken out as 
many as six different policies, all of them except one $5,000 policy 
had been allowed to lapse. This policy was in force at the time of 
A’s death, although the last day of grace on the premium which 
was then past due would have expired the following day. 

Notwithstanding that Mr. A, at the time of his death, owned 
cattle and much personal property, it soon was learned that his estate 
would not pay out and when the agent delivered the check for 
$5,000 to the widow, she said: 

“This check is all in the world I have left for myself and the two 
girls, Cattle feeding has been a hazardous business the past few 
years, as you know, and Mr. A lost heavily. 
who kept his losses and his business troubles very much to himself 


But he was a man 


and therefore knew his need for life insurance much better than we 
did. I am sure that he would have had more than this one policy 
had I not always opposed his taking life insurance. Now I realize 
my mistake. And had not this $5,000 policy been payable to me 
Personally the debtors would have taken if along with the rest of the 
estate and the girls and I would have been left with nothing at all. 


Within less than a week after A’s death Mr. B, age 30, A’s 


friend and near neighbor, met death in a most shocking manner. 
While on his way to the county seat on a business errand something 
went wrong with the engine of his car and it stopped. In priming 
the engine with gasoline from a small can which he carried for that 
purpose, and being in a great hurry, he spilled a quantity of the 
fluid on his clothing. ‘This soaked through his overalls and into the 
wool trousers underneath until both were saturated. Soon the car 
was started and as B whisked along over the country road he thought- 
lessly struck a match to light his pipe. Instantly his clothing was in 
flames. Stopping the car he leaped out and was rolling in the road 
and screaming when another farmer who happened to be passing 
dragged him to a small artificial pond only a short distance away. 
The farmer succeeded in getting him far enough into the water to 
extinguish the flames, but it was too late. 

Mr. B was one of the widely known and promising young farmers 
of that county and his tragic death made a deep impression on every- 
one. For several years he had carried $14,000 life insurance and 
two years ago, when he purchased a large farm, and to do so incurred 
a debt of $20,000, he took out an additional policy for $15,000. 
This last policy happened to be on the double indemnity plan and 
soon after B’s death the agent delivered to the widow a check for 
$30,000 in settlement of this policy and another check for $14,000 
in settlement of the other and older policies he carried. With this 
$44,000 she paid off the mortgage on the farm and all the other 
debts and had a local trust company invest what was left, in bonds. 
She now has for herself and her three young children, all girls, a 
large, finely equipped and well improved farm and $15,000 in gilt- 
edge bonds. 

In what condition would this young mother and her three little 
girls find themselves today had their protector been as thoughtless as 
are a good many other husbands and fathers regarding their life in- 


surance ? 
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THE MAKING OF THE FIRE INSURANCE RATE 


Edward B. Hardy, Issistant Manager, Ner York Fire Insurance xchange 
Thirty-Third Article 
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(Continued from last week) 


The Standard Universal Schedule for Rating Mercantile Risks 


A standard city is one having gravity water works, with head suf- 
ficient at all hours to throw over a five-story building. The main supply 
pipe to be in duplicate unless intermediate storage reservoir be pro- 
vided. Water pipes and mains to be not less than six inches in diameter 
in dwelling section, and not less than eight inches (as a minimum) 
mercantile section (they ought to be ten and twelve inches); a paid 
fire department, twelve men to each steamer; not less than two steam 
fire engines to each square mile of compact portion, or one to each 
10,000 population up to 500,000 population; hook and ladder trucks, 
one to every four steamers; fire alarm telegraph; efficient police; paved, 
macadamized, or other hard streets, the majority of which—say sixty 
per cent—are seventy feet or more in width; a good building law, well 
enforced; no outlying exposures (such as lumber districts, etc., to 
cause sweeping fires); no unjust municipal and State taxation, and a 
previous five-year fire record of not exceeding $5.00 annual fire loss 
to each $1000 of insurance. 

A standard building is one having walls of brick or stone (brick 
preferred), not less than twelve inches thick at top story (sixteen 
inches if stone), extending through and thirty-six inches above roof in 
parapet and coped, and increasing four inches in thickness for each 


story below to the ground, the increasing thickness for each story to be 
utilized for beam ledges. Ground floor area not over 2500 square feet 


(say, 25 by 100); height not over four stories, or fifty feet; 
of two-inch plank (three inches better), covered by seven-eighth or 
one-inch flooring, crossing diagonally, with waterproof paper or ap- 
proved fire-resisting material between (if tin or sheet iron between 
see deductions); wooden beams, girders, and wooden story posts or 
pillars twelve inches thick, or protected iron columns; elevators, stair- 
ways, etc., cut off by brick walls or by plaster on metallic studs and 
lathing, communications at each floor protected by approved tin- 
covered doors and fireproof sills; windows and doors on exposed sides 
protected by approved tin-covered doors and shutters; walls of flues 
not less than eight inches in thickness, to be lined with firebrick, well- 
burned clay or castiron, and throat capacity not less than ninety-six 
square inches if steam boilers are used; all floor timbers to be trimmed at 
least four inches from outside flues; heated by steam; lighted by gas; 
cornices of incombustible material; roof of metal or tile; if partitions 
are hollow or walls are furred off there must be fire-stops at each floor. 

Basis Rate—The basis rate of a standard building in a standard 
city, 25 cents. 

To ascertain the basis rate a a standard building in a city or town 
differing from the above standard, add to the basis rate of 25 cents for 
a standard building in a standard city the charges for deficiencies of 
the city from such standard. 

Nore:—The standard building is intended to be educational in order 
that anyone contemplating the erection of a building may be advised 
how to build as well as how to escape charges in rates of insurance. 
For this reason requirements of safe construction are mentioned which 
are not charged for afterward if omitted, because after a building is 
erected the inspector cannot ascertain whether they have been complied 
with A sensible owner may, if advised, comply with them 
even though no penalty be imposed. 

The progress made in the adoption of the Schedule must have 
been very gratifying to the committee. A most excellent sum- 
mary is furnished by a communication of Mr. Henry Evans, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Continental Insurance 
Company, who was then vice-president of the company. No 


other ccommunication in existence sets forth the somewhat 


or not. 


floors ° 


widespread adoption of the Schedule very soon after its com. 
pletion as does this communication. The letter follows: 


September 7, 1895. 
Dear Sir: 

I will make an effort to answer your letter of August 16th, with refer. 
ence to the Universal Mercantile Schedule. It is a matter I would have 
liked to look into carefully before writing to you, but I had not the 
time to do so. 

If my recollection serves me well, the Schedule, either in its original 
form or in a slightly modified form, has been applied to mercantile bus- 
ness in Denver, Col.; St. Paul, Minn.; Cleveland, Ohio; San Antonio, 
Texas; Waterville, Me.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y. Some six 
or seven hundred mercantile risks, at least, have been rated under the 
U. M. S. in Brooklyn; Boston, Mass.; Albany, N. Y.; Scranton, Pa,; 
New Orleans, La., and Rochester, N. Y. There has been, I think, no 
abandonment of the U. M. S. rates in any case. They have been modified 
in some cases; for example, in Rochester and Albany; but the modifica- 
tion has worked an injury to both the Companies and the property-own- 
ers, in my opinion. 

The Fireproof Schedule has been used in connection with specific 
risks. I think it is used by the Tariff Association manager, Mr. Reed, in 
making rates on all fireproof risks in this city. 

The U. S. S. Occupancy Charges are being used in spots all over the 
country. 

Before applying the Universal Schedule in any city, 
that the basis rate be carefully computed, and that when so computed 
the facts be given to the local newspapers, with request to publish and 
criticize, a statement being made that it is the desire of the underwriters 
to treat the city fairly and charge it only with what it should be charged, 
and if they have made any mistakes in making up the basis rate they 
want to have that fact brought to their attention. Perhaps it would be 
well to give the companies the benefit of the doubt regarding any specific 
charge in making up the basis rate at the start, thus giving some leeway 
for making concessions, which always please the newspapers and prop- 
erty-owners. I would advise, further, that the final basis rate be a 
moderate one. I think mistakes have been made in a number of cities 
in making the basis rate too high. 

3efore taking up the rating of specific risks, I would advise sending 
out a circular to all agents and property-owners requesting them to do 
away with defects known in the Schedule as “Faults of Management,” and 
with easily corrected construction defects. These defects ought to be 
fully but briefly described in the circular. This action will give the 
property owners an opportunity to improve their risks and get a low 
rate; and the general cleaning up that will take place will save the com- 
panies a good deal of money before the risks can all be rated. 

The Schedule should be intelligently but literally applied, by honest 
men who are not overbearing and disagreeable with property-owners. As 
soon as a risk is rated, no matter how high the rate is or how much tt 
can be reduced by making improvements, all agents should be notified 
that no line can be written on the risk at less than the full rate, witha 
proviso that if at the end of thirty days the defects are corrected the 
rate will be reduced as of the original date. This gives a property 


I would advise 


owner time in which to make improvements, and he will have to acknowl | 
In the past | 


in many cases there has been altogether too much fooling with the public. 


edge that the insurance companies are treating him fairly. 


In my opinion, all that a property-owner wants is to know that his rate 
has been fairly made and that it is as low a rate as he can get. 
(To be continued 
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TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER 
AND LAPSE 
LSEWHERE in this paper there are 
presented two tables, one of which 
shows the percentages of policies ter- 
minated by surrender to the mean num- 
ber of policies in force, while the other 
shows the percentages of those terminated 
by lapse. Each table contains a record 
of twenty-nine of the older life insur- 
ance companies of the United States and 
gives the results attained by them for 
each of the twenty years, as well as for 
the four five-year periods and for the 
full twenty vears. 

In the first table, which shows the ex- 
perience of the companies with regard to 
surrendered policies, the combined rate 
ior the twenty-nine companies in 1923 is 
shown to be 1.70 per cent. This is a 
reduction of .og per cent from the ratio 
of 1922. This ratio, it may also be 
noted, is lower than that obtained in 
twelve of the preceding nineteen years. 
The ratio for the twenty-year period 
81.73 per cent, while the record of the 
last quingennial period is much below the 
rate of any of the three preceding ones. 
The second table shows the percentages 
ot policies in force terminated by lapse 
and reflects a more noticeable decrease 
im the insurance waste. The lapse rate 
ot the twenty-nine companies for 1923 
Was 3.26 per cent, as against 3.85 per 
cent for 1922, and 4.93 per cent for 
1921. The rate of the twenty-nine com- 
pames for the entire twenty years was 
363 per cent. The percentage for the 


_ 
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last quingennial period, from 1919 to 
1923, was 3.64 per cent. 

While the record of 1923 reflects a 
satisfactory trend in both the lapse and 
surrender rate, which, if continued, will 
shortly bring them to the low level pre- 
vailing between 1917 and 1920, it is ap- 
parent that company executives must in- 
tensify their efforts to reduce the volume 
which is annually lost 
through the wasteful practice of policy- 
holders in permitting their insurance to 
lapse or to surrender it. Constant prop- 
aganda must be directed both at the 
policyholders and the beneficiaries of 
those insured. Much could be done to- 
wards the lowering of these ratios if the 
impending loss of protection could be 
brought to the attention of those inter- 
ested in the continuance of the insurance 
contract in addition to policyholders. 

Percentages in the tables herewith are 
obtained by dividing the number of poli- 
cies terminated by the causes named, by 
the mean number in force in each of the 
twenty years, 1904 to 1923, inclusive, as 
shown by the statements of the compa- 
nies to the various insurance depart- 


of insurance 


ments. 

It must be borne in mind that this 
table considers only the ordinary busi- 
ness of the companies. The three com- 
panies which transact industrial as well 
as ordinary business include, with their 
ordinary policies, their intermediate busi- 
These policies, being for smaller 
much higher 


ness. 
amounts, experienced a 
lapse rate than regular ordinary policies ; 
further, the number of policies involved 
being much greater has the effect of in- 
creasing the lapse ratio for the entire 
group of companies. Group insurance is 
also excluded from the records of those 
companies transacting this class of busi- 
ness. Variation of practices in vogue by 
the differing companies as to the segre- 
gation of terminations has a bearing also 
in this comparison. 

It should be further noted, in compar- 
ing various rates, that terminations by 
lapse arise principally from policies less 
than three years in force, hence a rapidly 
growing company is likely to show a high 
lapse rate. 

The reliability of insurance statistics 
has become increasingly evident in the 
growing demand for additional informa- 
tion which invariably follows publication 
of tables in THE SPECTATOR. 
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UNDERWRITING PROFITS AND 
LOSSES IN A DECADE 

HE table presented on another page 

of this issue of THE SPECTATOR 
gives an abstract of the combined under- 
writing and investment profits and losses, 
during the past decade, of one hundred 
leading stock fire insurance companies 
operating in the United States. This 
table, covering the operations of the com- 
panies during the ten years ending De- 
cember 31, 1923, indicates that the 
underwriting profit derived by them dur- 
ing that period amounted to 1.03%. The 
ageregate underwriting income earned by 
the companies shown amounted to 
$4,577,913,143. Against this the com- 
panies incurred losses and underwriting 
expenses of $4,530,633,341, thus leaving 
a total net underwriting profit of $47,- 
279,802 for the ten years, or a trifle over 
one per cent of underwriting income ag- 


FIRE 


gregated. 


A total of $337,045,428 was realized 
as net earnings on investments; this in- 
come being mainly derived from interest 
earnings from invested funds. It is ap- 
parent that the combined net income from 
underwriting and investments was $384,- 
325,230. From this amount there was 
paid in net dividends to stockholders and 
remittances to home offices of foreign 
companies, $226,525,548, this sum re- 
maining after deducting contributions by 
stockholders, premiums on new stock and 
receipts from home offices of foreign 
The excess of income was 


companies. 
increases of 


further decreased by 
$540,520 in special reserves, etc., so that 
the net gain in surplus for the companies 
listed amounted to $157,259,162. 

With a net gain on underwriting of but 
one per cent during the ten-year period, 
it is quite evident that the actual profit of 
the companies fell far short of the profit 
of five per cent which has been designated 
by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners as a fair return from the 
underwriting operations of a company. 
It may be also noted that the commis- 
sioners, after due consideration and a 
thorough investigation, determined that, in 
addition to this permissible profit of five 
per cent, there should also be retained 
three per cent of the underwriting in- 
come as a conflagration reserve. There 
is a difference of practically seven per 
cent between the profit indicated as fair, 
and the one actually obtained during the 
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ten years by the companies so tabulated. 

In the computation of underwriting in- 
come earned, however, on the basis re- 
quired by the official statement blank, no 
consideration is given to two factors, 
which some underwriters believe should 
be given consideration in the calculation of 
underwriting profit and losses. One of 
these is the interest earnings on unearned 
premium reserve, the reason being that, 
but for the underwriting operations, the 
interest upon the invested portions of 
such reserve would not be received, and, 
hence, that such interest should go into 
Another factor 
which is not given recognition in the of- 
ficial formula is the amount included in 
the unearned premium fund representing 
the expense of placing the business upon 
books, the reserve being calculated accord- 


underwriting earnings. 


ing to fractions of the gross premiums 
written, and not upon the net writings 
after deducting acquisition costs. 

It is manifest from the results shown in 
the table that it is necessary for the com- 
panies to derive a satisfactory interest 
earning from their invested funds in order 
that capital may be induced to invest in 
the fire insurance business, which is con- 
ceded to be inherently hazardous, and one 
in which a conflagration could almost in- 
stantaneously obliterate the invested capi- 
tal and surplus. 

In this connection, there are presented 
in the table the amounts paid out by the 
companies in losses resulting from the 
conflagration in San Francisco in 1906. 
It will be seen that the total payment to 
San Francisco policyholders by sixty- 
eight of the one hundred companies, 
which operated in that city, was in excess 
of $123,400,000, or about $75,000,000 
more than the net underwriting earnings 
of the last ten years of the one hundred 
largest and most successful companies in 
the fire insurance business. There is no 
guarantee that any day will not bring 
forth the news of a worse catastrophe. 

The sensitive reaction of the fire insur- 
ance business to every adverse disturbance 
in every line of business which it pro- 
tects, and it protects every 
should be frequently brought to the uni- 
versal attention of the insured. The pub- 
lic is aware of the contingency of disaster 
constantly hovering over the fire insur- 
ance companies, but following such ca- 


business, 


tastrophes, as San Francisco, which drew 
over $150,000,000 from the coffers of the 
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companies, people quickly forget the 
danger, and too readily ignore the resto- 
rative effects of fire insurance funds. 
Likewise, little attention is given to the 
adverse effect on the companies of periods 
of business depresssion, whether general 
or in specific industries. Scant considera- 
tion is given the companies for the un- 
wavering manner in which they meet the 
demands which are made upon their funds 
in times of abnormal stress, such as the 
recent war, when they exhibited a high 
degree of patriotism with regard to pub- 


lic interest. Of great importance to the 


es 
public welfare and the economic prosper. 
ity is the work accomplished by the fire 
insurance companies in bringing about 4 
reduction in fire losses. Outside of the 
betterment of public health, fire preven. 
tion and fire protection are the two things 
most advantageous to the individual anq 
to the nation as a whole. 

Copyright, 1924, by The Spectator Company, New 


York. 





The annual meeting of the Federation of 
Mutual Life Insurance companies will be held 
in Atlanta, Ga., from October 6 to 11 and a 
large attendance is expected. Plans for the 


program of events are rapidly going forward, 











Whole Life Policy with Half-Rate 
First Five Years 





annual dividends. 


annual dividends. 


at a very low cost. 








The annual premium, at age 35 nearest birthday, for 
$10,000, will be $130.50 for the first five years, less 


After that the annual premium will be $261, less 


This full premium comes to a little more than the 
regular Whole Life premium at the present age, but 
is less than the regular premium at age 4o. 


Therefore, not only will there be protection for five 
years at this half-rate but future premiums will then 
be less than the regular Whole Life policy. 


This new policy is issued on the Monthly Income plan 
if desired and also with Accidental Death Benefit and 
Disability Income Provision, separately or combined, 


Insurance Company of America 
EpwarpD D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


The Prudential 
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INCREASES CAPITAL 





General Reinsurance Corporation to 
Issue $400,000 New Stock 





DIRECTORS APPROVE PLAN 





New York Insurance Department Examina- 
tion Shows Admitted Assets of 
$3,520,229 
The board of directors of the General Rein- 
surance Corporation, New York, on Wednes- 
day of last week held a special meeting to con- 
sider the advisability of increasing the com- 
pany’s capital from $600,000 to $1,000,000. Be- 
fore adjournment the plan was fully approved 
and the $400,000 of new stock will be paid in 
on a basis of not less than three to one, there- 
by creating a surplus of about $800,000 in addi- 
tion. The board of directors also authorized 
an increase in its membership so that the total 
number of advisors would be twenty-seven. 
Adequate steps for putting the plan into action 
at once were taken by the directors and there 
will be no delay in carrying out the procedure. 
The General Reinsurance Corporation was 
organized in June, 1921, as the General Casualty 
and Surety Reinsurance Corporation, its name 
being changed when it came under the control 
of the present management in October, 1923. 
The secure financial standing of the company 
is shown in the report of the examination re- 
cently made by the New York Insurance De- 
partment at the company’s request. This was 
carried out because the General Reinsurance 
intended entering the State of California. The 
report shows total admitted assets of $3,520,- 
229, reserve for losses of $2,034,008, and a con- 
tingent reserve of $100,000. The company now 
has a capital of $600,000 and a net surplus of 
$481,529. Under the new plan, its capital will, 

of course, be $1,000,000. 





New Accident and Health Policy 
The United States National Life and Cas- 
ualty Company of Chicago has gotten out a 
new and unique policy form, called the “Popu- 
lar Disability Policy,” which is free from all 
the usual restrictions and conditions and is an 
immediate benefit for illness as well as for 
accident. The policyholder has the option of 
paying the premiums in annual, semi-annual, 
quarterly, or monthly instalments, without added 
cost. An increasing number of business and 
professional men are using the monthly budget 
Plan of handling their personal receipts and 
expenditures. To such this privilege of pay- 
ng their accident and health insurance pre- 
miums monthly without added expense is a 
very attractive feature. This “Popular Disabil- 
ity Policy” differs from the usual monthly pol- 

cy in that there is no policy fee charged. 





Central Manhattan Agency Moves 
The Central Manhattan Agency, Incorporated, 
borough agents for the National Surety, New 
York Indemnity and Commerce Insurance com- 
Panies, has moved to larger quarters in the 


Pershing Square building, 100 East 42nd street, 
New York city. 








MARYLAND CASUALTY’S LETTER 
CONTEST 
President F. Highlands Burns Awards Five 
Prizes for Proficiency 
The prize letter contest instituted by Presi- 
dent F. Highlands Burns of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, Baltimore, Md., has just closed 
and winners of the five prizes awarded in order 
George W. Eser, auditing divi- 
Dancy, liability department; 
Joseph B. Jacobi, development division; Lau- 
rance [1. 


are as follows: 
sion; Bryan G, 
Phister, president, Phister Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, and L. W. Gibbs, Ash- 
ton-Jenkins Company, Salt Lake City. 

The details of the contest were first an- 
nounced in January of this year and the con- 
test ended on June 30, but it has taken some 
time to sort the letters and decide upon the 
The prizes were in cash—first prize 
being $100; second, $50; third, $25; fourth, $15; 
and fifth, $10. The letters submitted were all 
on some phase of the company’s business and 
were written and mailed or delivered in the 


winners. 


regular course of correspondence. 


CHICAGO PLATE-GLASS BUSINESS 
Thirty-Three Companies Approve Revised 
Rules in Cook County 
Cuicaco, Itt., August 11.—The plate glass 
insurance situation in Chicago is now in a fair 
way to a satisfactory adjustment, after a some- 
what disturbed period of several months be- 
cause of alleged infractions of commission 

rules. 

All but five of the thirty-eight companies, 
writing this class of insurance in Chicago, have 
approved the revised rules for Cook county, 
which were agreed upon at a joint conference 
a few weeks ago between the underwriters and 
representative local agents. The new agree- 
ment went into effect August 1, and was signed 
by thirty-three companies writing approxi- 
mately ninety-five per cent of the plate glass 
Three of the five 
companies, that have not yet endorsed the new 
rules, are expected to do so in the very near 
future, while the two others will probably fol- 
low suit, so anxiety is felt as to the ultimate 
success of the plan. 


business in Cook county. 


Cc. M. Abbott Becomes District Manager 
for American Employers 

The American Employers Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, has announced the fact that C. 
M. Abbott has been made district manager for 
the Middle Western territory, with headquar- 
ters in the Lafayette building at Detroit, Mich. 
The’ appointment went into effect on Friday 
last. 

Mr. Abbott is among the best-known surety 
men in the business, and was for many years 
an officer of the Federal Union Surety of In- 
dianapolis. Later he became a chief contract 
underwriter for the National Surety, and then, 
when the Northwestern Casualty and Surety 
was formed, he was made manager of that 
company’s surety department. More recently 
he was connected with the Federal Surety of 
Davenport, Ia. 


WILL REINSURE 


Indiana Mutual Casualty to Get Part 
of Mid-American’s Business 








COAL MINE RISKS ONLY 





Associated Employers Reciprocal Still Oc- 
cupying Attention of Insurance 
Commissioners 





Cuicaco, Int., August 12.—The Indiana 
Mutual Casualty, which is rewriting the busi- 
ness of the Associated Employers Reciprocal, 
now in the process of liquidation, has agreed 
to reinsure the coal mine business of the Mid- 
American Mutual Casualty Company of In- 
dianapolis in the States. of Indiana and IIli- 
nois. It is understood that H. H. Woodsmall, 
president of the Mid-American, was in Chi- 
cago recently with the object of reinsurance. 
Whether or not the agreement will be ex- 
tended beyond the coal mine risks in the two 
States mentioned is as yet unknown. The 
assumption of this additional liability by the 
Indiana Mutual Casualty, managed by Sher- 
man & Ellis, Inc., who were also the attor- 
neys-in-fact for the Associated Employers, 
comes as a considerable surprise to insurance 
men. The Indiana Mutual itself was recently 
removed from a receivership. 

The Mid-American was incorporated in 
1021 with the object of taking over three re- 
ciprocals—The Indiana Coal Operators Re- 
ciprocal, Indiana Employers Reciprocal and 
the Kentucky Employers Reciprocal. Ad- 
mitted assets of The Mid-American for the 
year 1923 were $335,670 and the total liabilities 
$239,800, thus leaving a surplus of $95,771. 

The licensing of the Indiana Mutual Cas- 
ualty to take over the business of the Asso- 
ciated Employers Reciprocal is occupying the 
attention of commissioners in the same 
twenty-two States in which the exchange has 
operated. Commissioner Saufley of Kentucky 
contends that inasmuch as the Indiana Mutual 
Casualty was recently in the hands of a re- 
ceiver it has forfeited its license in his State 
and as such has not reapplied for admission. 
It cannot, therefore, the Kentucky commis- 
sion holds, take over the business of the As- 
sociated Employers in Kentucky. As _ for 
Michigan, Commissioner Leonard T. Hands 
has announced that the Indiana Mutual Cas- 
ualty has not applied for admission to that 
State to rewrite the business of the exchange. 





Mutual in Receiver’s Hands 

Cuicaco, Int., August 11.—The Chicago 
Mutual Casualty, an assessment accident and 
health concern, operating in a small way, has 
been placed in the hands of a receiver, follow- 
ing the Illinois Insurance Department examina- 
tion, which reveals that the liabilities of the 
company exceeded the assets by more than 
$5coo. The maintains 
that the concern, in addition to being in finan- 
cial difficulties, did not have the requisite num- 
ber of members to qualify under the mutual in- 
surance law. 


insurance department 
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FOR SAFETY 


Steam boilers have safety-valves; 

Automobiles have emergency brakes; 

Electric appliances have fuse-plugs; 

Buildings have fire-escapes; 

Elevators have safety stops; 

Ships have life-boats— 

In short. there is a safety {appliance for almost every possible emergency 
In Insurance, it is REINSURANCE. 


In Casualty REINSURANCE, ours is a service which we strive to 
maintain unexcelled. 


EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


E. G. Trimble, President 
KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ;. NEW YORK 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 719 DetwiLeR BUILDING 80 Maiwen Lane 












































American National Insurance Company 


OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 





W. L. Moody, Jr., President Shearn Moody,Vice-President W. J. Shaw, Secretary 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1924 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Read Rotate Owned. 0... 5. seven ccenves $1,104,974.53 Net Reserve (American Experience Table3 & = 
Mortgage Loan (Ist Lien on Real Estate)..... 6,516,988 .73 _ 37 Per Cent).......... Sat teh ae »- $15,035,159 .00 
> ‘ Or Reserves for Death Losses in Process of Adjust- 
Sollateral TD pans. ors. cic ish Si0.0's) 6 ais'ateses wieisoe 0 25,000 .00 “Adius ete 131.313 00 
Loans to Policyholders (on this Co’s Policies).. 1,816,922 .97 ment . justed and U npaid CIS Li ak Rena "ROA 88 
Semis anh Diack 6 876 621.55 Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation.......... 143,694.38 
Snot) iy lille laa dada YS ae ae Miscellaneous Liabilities..................... 215,658 .45 
OS Cte el <r 1,416,770 .99 pr Sa 
“pitas : mea Wanitalestoelk:. ss. s.365 4626 0eor $1,000,000 .00 
Certificates of Deposit (demand)............. 24,844 00 Assigned Fund and Surplus... .. 2,007,582 .98 
Interest Due and Accrued................... SUE EE 0 ae eee 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums (net)..... 376,012 .00 Surplus Security to Policyholders............. $3,007,582 .98 
AUGLAVERSSELS 5 6.65505 3605S wars arom ee etean eae $18,533,408 .31 Ota Bistiess cw. acs Gv.on alae wee bed $18,533,408 .31 
GAINS MADE DURING FIRST HALF 1924 
INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE... 2 .c660 6s es6u cssnuna cw ewww 3 sich i eacsingins ca eeatne Sere $16,722,438.00 
INCREASE IN ADMITTED ASSETS.....................0.02ceeee. —? cidheas & aided tub Sea OC ee nee 1,462,819.82 
INCREASE JN SURPLUS SECURITY TO POLICVHOLDERS.. «.. o.oo co cos ba a cca ste hued wade WG ss os cue ees 138,411.53 
INSURANCE IN FORCE JUNE 30, 1924 TOTAL PAID POLICYHOLDERS SINCE 
$231,759,842.00 ORGANIZATION 
ORDINARY LIFE, INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND $15,285,539.37 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE TO MEET THE ADMITTED ASSETS 
REQUIREMENTS OF EVERY INSURABLE PERSON $18,533,408.31 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
OPERATES IN TWENTY-ONE STATES AND THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA 
GROSS INCOME AVERAGES $726,612.00 PER MONTH 
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CHANGES ANNOUNCED 





U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Promul- 
gates New Rates 





EFFECTIVE AS OF OCTOBER 1 





Action Based on Investigation of Health 
Experience of Sixteen Leading 
Companies 
The United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, in a letter sent out by 
W. B. Hill, assistant secretary, has announced 
several important changes in health premium 
plans and commissions which follow on the 
heels of a careful investigation of the prog- 
ress of this branch of the company’s activity. 
It is also announced that the U. S. F. & G. 
js now preparing and will shortly issue a new 
disability policy eliminating the first two 
weeks of sickness disability and containing a 
material reduction of premium rates. There 
will be no reduction in health commission 
under the new form and it will be incor- 
porated in agency contracts by the attach- 
ment of endorsements forwarded by the 
agency and development department. No re- 
duction is being made in health commission on 
the company’s “Pilot Income Disability 
Policy’ and the U. S. F. & G. will continue 
the life indemnity clause (twenty-five per 
cent indemnity after, fifty-two weeks) in its 

disability policies. 

With regard to changes in the health pre- 
miums and commissions, the company’s letter 
stated : 

1. Immediate discontinuance of the sale of 
the complete health rider. 

2. The limitation of weekly sickness in- 
demnity to $100 on any risk. 

3. The health premium on the Realized 
Disability Policy will be increased from 
$8.50 to $9 for each $5 weekly sickness in- 
demnity on risks under fifty years of age. 

4. The health premium on the Pilot Dis- 
ability Policy will be increased from $9 to $10 
for each $5 weekly sickness indemnity’ on 
risks under fifty years of age. 

The new rates and changes are effective as 


of October 1 of this year on all business, both 
new and renewal, and the company hopes by 
this means to put a check on the abnormal 
losses which have been suffered during the 
past five years by itself and by companies 
writing commercial health insurance. The 
company had delayed decisive action in the 
hope that the unsatisfactory conditions were 
only transitory and would soon correct them- 





selves, but this did not happen and, accord- 
ingly, the indicated steps were taken. With 
reference to the findings recorded, the com- 
pany’s letter says: 

An elaborate and exhaustive survey of 
health experience recently made, which in- 
cludes the business of sixteen leading com- 
panies, has ‘revealed the fact that the average 
health loss ratio under the policy forms sold 
is 65 per cent. 


BIG CONSTRUCTION BOND 


Policy for $7,650,000 Written in Phil- 
adelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, PeNN., Aug. 8.—One of the 
biggest construction bonds ever written in the 
United States was that negotiated by the 
Thomas B. Smith Company, general agents in 
Philadelphia, for the National Surety Com- 
pany of New York, last week. It was the 
$15,300,000 construction bond of the Keystone 
State Construction Company on the contract 
for building the two-track subway under 
North Broad street, Philadelphia. 

The premium, based on one and one-half 
per cent of the total amount of the contract, 
was $220,500. The face of the bond is 50 per 
cent of the cost of the work under contract, 
or $7,650,000. 


Writ of Certiorari Granted 


RicHMoND, Va., August 12—The Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court has granted a writ of 
certiorari to the American Furniture Com- 
pany, compelling the Virginia Industrial 
Commission to send to the Supreme Court the 
record in a compensation case in which the 
American Furniture Company denied liability. 
The commission previously allowed compen- 
sation of $12 a week for 300 weeks to the 
widow of Patrick Graves, who, it is alleged, 
died of blood poisoning contracted as a result 
of his employment. 


Sun Indemnity Appointments 


The Sun Indemnity Company, New York 
city, has announced the appointment of seven 
direct-reporting agencies as follows: Charles 
A. Patterson Agency, at Selma, Ala.; W. D. 
Hopkinson, at Big Rapids, Mich.; Bragdon & 
Cook, at Muskogee, Okla.; Culbertson & Roe, 
Inc., at Lincoln, Neb.; Wood Huff, at Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Smedley Insurance Agency, at 
Marceline, Mo., and H. H. Baker, at Monroe, 
Mich. 


SEMI ANNUAL. STATEMENTS AS OF JUNE 30, 1924 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE COMPANIES 









Cash Admitted Net Cash Claims 

Capital Assets Surplus Premiums Paid 
American Automobile, Mo...............e0-. $300,000 $5,439,840 $762,453 $2,668,471 $1,162,137 
Benefit Assn. Ry. Employees, Ill..............00 wee 841,408 787,636 708,103 372,090 
Commonwealth [2 aan, i ne eee are 300,000 966,219 54,905 612,022 311,698 
Maple Indemmtty Ne Ws ce eccccleocies ates 787,500 2,950,078 338,196 1,107,620 377,941 
Georgia AMIE Rook ow Sk oa Res 500,000 3,156,506 348,131 1,732,587 860,676 
Hartford Steam Boiler 1. & | ee 2,500,000 12,254,330 3,563,303 1,943,360 392,710 
Independence BIOMED GPR oes cc ac aviccude 1,000,000 4 897,899 810,909 2,710,863 820,905 
Loyal Protective Assn., Mass............ceee- 100,000 757,455 294,675 514,359 288,405 
Monarch PICCIOCHE, WEAGR 5.6 cer. 0'e a'ecgroidiee wale ore 100,000 585,572 150,194 499 059 244,111 
National Surety Co., N. VY... 1... 200s 10,000,000 33,540,998 4,839,037 —- 8,874,332 3,925,078 
North American PCO C2 | a ame eaere ee 200,000 1,367,052 191,037 1,071,538 465,641 
Ocean Accident & Guar. Cotn., Mie Moss sac ces 750,000 20,526,782 801,180 7,940,108 4,008 444 
Ridgely Protective SEO, UBER 6 ck citer obo eae 100,000 644,192 227,921 671,264 358,794 
1,000,000 9,088,083 1,253,981 4,288,661 2,408,432 


United States Casualty, New York. ........... 


9 











Fidelity @ Surety Bonds 


every character and 
description 





Prompt Service 
Intelligently rendered 


Desirable Agency 
Territory available 





Correspondence Solicited 


. . Detranm 
fidelity and Surety 








(Com pany 
: He) Detroit Mich. gy 























SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Statement as of 
December 31, 1923 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 
Admitted Assets. ..... $6,595,010 
a ee eer 1,000,000 
IE a 54s ¢9 eee 608,817 


Twelve Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 


We Solicit and Write: 
Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary andAutomobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 





Let the Southern Serve You 
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FRICK TAX CASE 





Plaintiffs’ Trial Brief Shows Interesting Points 





A QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 





Decision of 


Judge Thompson Was Based on Elaborate Summary of Facts Presented 


by Executors’ Attorneys 


The Frick Tax Case Decision, a copy of 
which was published in full in THE SPECTATOR 
for June 26, has caused as much comment and 
discussion as any single event in the history 
f life insurance in the United States this 
It has been brought up at almost every 
convention and agency meeting, and 
Association 


year. 
company 
at the gathering of the National . 
of Life Underwriters in Los Naas recently, 
E, A. Woods of Pittsburgh devoted a consid- 
erable portion of his attention to reviewing 
its causes and effects. 


THE QUESTION INVOLVED 

In view of the publicity given the Frick 
case decision, and bearing in mind the sweep- 
ing scope of its ultimate influence, THE SpEc- 
trator obtained a copy of the attorneys’ brief 
filed by the plaintiffs in this case, and in the 
following portions of this article presents a 
comprehensive summary of this document. 
The trial brief was submitted by attorneys 
on behalf of Adelaide H. C. Frick and others 
named as executors of the estate of the late 
Henry C. Frick, against C. G. Llewellyn, col- 
letor of taxes. It will be recalled that the 
decision in the case, as handed down by Judge 
W. H. S. Thompson, was to the effect that 
“The collection from the plaintiffs of $108,- 
637, the amount of the tax in question, was 
without authority of law and in violation of 
plaintiffs’ constitutional rights.” 

The plaintiffs’ trial brief begins by giving a 
full summary of the policies in force on the 
life of the late Henry C. Frick at the time of 
his death. The aggregate amount of the poli- 
cies was $474,629.52, and this amount, less 
$40,000, was included in the estate, thus bring- 
ing it up to over $10,000,000. This, the col- 
lector of taxes held, brought the surplus within 
the twenty-five per cent tax statute, and the 
tax was levied accordingly. Judge Thomp- 
son’s decision sustained the plaintiffs in claim- 
ing that the life insurance, whether over or un- 
der the limit prescribed by the twenty-five per 
cent tax ruling, was not taxable as part of the 
estate. The brief holds that four classes of 
policies were involved. First, policies origi- 
nally taken out in the name of some other bene- 
fciary than Mr. Frick’s estate, containing no 
Power to change the beneficiary; second, poli- 
ties originally made payable to Mr. Frick’s 
tstate, subsequently assigned to Mr. Frick’s 
wife or daughter if she survived him, without 
reservation of power to revoke the assign- 
ment; third, policies which were so assigned, 
but with power reserved to revoke the assign- 


ment; and, fourth, policies originally made 
payable to Mr. Frick’s executors, and subse- 
quently by arrangement with the company 


made payable to his daughter as beneficiary 





without power reserved further to change the 
beneficiary. 

PRrovISIONS OF THE Act OF CONGRESS AND 
How tHe Tax Was LeEviep 

trial brief then turns to the 
and 


The plaintiffs’ 
act of Congress bearing on the subject, 
says: 

This tax was levied under Title IV of what 
is known as the Revenue Act of 1918 (40 
Stat., p. 1096), which went into effect February 
25, 1919. Mr. Frick died on December 2, 1919. 
The material parts of the act are as follows: 

In section 4o1, “A tax equal to the sum of 
the following percentages of the value of the 
net estate (determined as provided in section 
403) is hereby imposed upon the transfer of the 
net estate of every decedent dying after the 
passage of this act.” 

In section 402, “That the value of the gross 
estate of the decedent shall be determined by 
including the value at the time of his death of 
all property, real or personal, tangible or in- 
tangible, wherever situated. * * * 

(f) To the extent of the amount receivable 
by the executor as insurance under policies 
taken out by the decedent upon his own life; 
and to the extent of the excess over $40,000 of 
the amount receivable by all other beneficiaries 
as insurance under policies taken out by the 
decedent upon his own life.” 

In section 408, “If any part of the gross es- 
tate consists of proceeds of policies of insur- 
ance upon the life of the decedent receivable by 
a beneficiary other than the executor, the ex- 
ecutor shall be entitled to recover from such 
beneficiary such portion of the total tax paid 
as the proceeds in excess of $40,000 of such 
policies bear to the net estate. If there is more 
than one such beneficiary the executor shall be 
entitled to recover from such beneficiaries in 
the same ratio.” 

It will be observed that in Section 409 the 
following language occurs: 

“ * * * or (b) if insurance passes under 
a contract executed by the decedent in favor 
of a specific beneficiary, and if in either case 
the tax in respect thereto is not paid when 
due, then the transferee, trustee, or bene- 
ficiary, shall be personally liable for such tax, 
and such property, to the extent of the de- 


cedent’s interest therein at the time of such 
ransfer, or to the extent of such beneficiary’s 
interest under such contract of wmsurance, shall 
be subject to a like lien equal to the amount 
of such tax.” 

In this case the total amount of insurance 
on Mr. Frick’s life which was paid to bene- 
ficiaries other than the executors was $474,- 
629.52. A tax was levied on this amount less 
$40,000, in the top bracket (25), amounting to 
$108,657.28, to recover which the executors 
have brought this suit. The total amount of 
the estate tax paid to the United Sates was 

338,808.68. Omitting in this discussion of 
the Act of Congress any consideration of the 
effect of Mr. Frick’s will, by the terms of 
which all inheritance taxes are thrown upon 
the residuary estate, and assuming that this 
act means what the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue says it means, and that it is a valid en- 
actment of Congress, under Section 408 cited 
above, $96,234.10 of this total sum of $108,- 
657.38 is the portion of the tax which will 
finally be borne by the beneficiaries of the 
policies, and $12,423.38 is the portion of the 
tax which will be borne by Mr. Frick’s estate. 
Taken at its face, the Act of Congress under- 
takes to impose a transfer tax reached by in- 
cluding in Mr. Frick’s gross estate amounts 
which his executors never received but which 
were received by his wife and daughter as in- 
surance upon his life, and to compel the ul- 
timate payment of that tax by his executors 
to the amount of approximately 11 per cent 
of the tax, and by his wife and daughter to 
the amount of 89 per cent of the tax. This 
tax upon the amount received by his wife and 
daughter is levied under section 4o1, not at 
two per cent (2%) of the amount which they 


received, but at the rate of twenty-five per 
cent (25%), because Mr. Frick’s entire estate 
exceeded ten million dollars ($10,000,000). 


This is so for the reason that this ad valorem 
tax (call it what you please), is a graduated 
tax levied, not upon the value of what they 
received, but upon the value of the decedent’s 
whole estate. 

Taking the Act of Congress at its face 
value in connection with what the Bureau has 
done in this case, we see that a tax has been 
levied and collected at 25 per cent of $434,- 
629.52: that is $108,657.38. Of this amount 
$12,243.38 is to be borne by Mr. Frick’s estate 
and $96,234.10 by Mrs. Frick and Miss Frick, 
the beneficiaries. The question we have is 
whether the tax here imposed is a valid tax, 
and it involves two separate propositions; (1) 
the construction of the act, and (2) its con- 
stitutionality. 


THE QvuEsTIONS INVOLVED 
(a) Is the Act retroactive? These policies 
were all taken out by Mr. Frick years before 


the Federal estate tax of 1916 was passed. 
Those of them in which Mrs. Frick was the 





SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS AS OF JUNE 30, 1924 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 





Cash Admitted Net Cash Claims 
Capital Surplus Premiums Paid 

American Central Life, Ind.............. $137,000 $369,809 $1,385,878 $399,995 
Atiantie Bife Ins. Cé., Vases sc. 65 ccs A ert ace 500,000 586,830 1,523,808 346,284 
Bankers Reserve Life, Neb............. : 100,000 1,576,095 1,514,584 262,693 
Cloverleaf Life and Casualty, Ill.............. 250,000 32,810 171,678 28,534 
—e Bien Mies cre Pang oe ae are w ow ae sere 300,000 7/333, '822 133,875 1,517,453 595,657 

Gem City Life, Ono. «.. 5. esc cess ears 200,000 930,236 65,177 148,457 30,703 
Guarantee F und — WME Sic hy S etascaiu pas Sera) ie Ree 7,652,361 5,947,529 1,320,168 459,372 
Cuereiett tle, We Wes sels eeatiee sce cs 200,000 44,790,944 Not given Not given Not given 
Life and Casualty, Wee ig wail wim nr admis enue 700,000 3,534,533 251,371 2,924,293 1,028,051 
pe DS” 9 ee ere 100,000 4,764,463 311,084 235,506 107,049 
Missouri State Life, Mo................ ‘ 2,000,000 49,796,831 938,835 7,789,200 1,937,891 
Mutual Life, N. Y. RURKAMEAR EADS AR a aad | aaeaeen 704,906,723 119,942,141 58,711,322 16,529,559 
National Life Assn., Mig ke. ee 2,681,835 Not given 729,111 324,800 
De er See eee «| eee 89,212,325 5,493,711 5,751, 063 2,808,142 
New York Life, New York........... ete,  bareencn 1,032,762,815 Not given Not given Not given 
Penn Matual Lite, Pa. «ec ciecccseceses wat heroes 281,935,512 Notgiven 23,323,741 8,217,146 
Reserve Loatt Este, Bid. 5 i iccicecscces 200,000 7,466,037 451,904 664,595 184,073 
Security Life & Trust, 1, a on GES 315,575 900,819 152,027 210,281 17,024 
Secthite NEIMUGWEMEUNG SN sscicecadedcxeesae- "leeireatd 13,344,653 643,917 1,260,173 588,186 
Seaman ENO Ge. cco Sevcce acdc ctiexcnneces 50,000 2,901,084 149,714 459,013 107,364 
State Life, WP So ee eens .. . 932,074,961 2,000,000 2,778,034 831,968 
Cate RATE DIO EESES ec heccendecinavcincee,  °daganed 87,939,836 4,648,494 6,863,806 2,376,584 
Dasa. Wisttwal ile, Mass.: . oo ccccetcccteecde| =» ceswse 193,481,443 Not given Not given Not given 
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original beneficiary were issued before that 
act was passed. Those that were taken out in 
the name of Mr. Frick’s estate and assigned 
to Mrs. Frick were taken out before there 
was any Federal inheritance tax act, and the 
assignments of them to Mrs. Frick were made 
before there was any estate tax act. 

(b) These insurance policies are property. 
They belonged for many years prior to Mr. 
Frick’s death to his wife and daughter. They 
did not in fact constitute part of his estate at 
the time of his death. 

(c) The tax imposed upon the life in- 
surance policies in this case is a direct tax, 
not an excise tax. Therefore it is void be- 
cause it was not apportioned among the states, 
as required by the Constitution. 

(d) In determining the _value of Mr. 
Frick’s gross estate the United States cannot 
lawfully include property which belonged, not 
to him, but to others. 

(e) Viewing the portion of this tax which 
must ultimately be borne by Mr. Frick’s wife 
and daughter, to wit, the $96,234.10, the tax 
is invalid— 

1. Because it is in fact a direct, capital ad 
valorem tax imposed upon their property, by 
which 25 per cent thereof is taken by the 
United States. 

2. But if the ‘tax can be regarded as an 
excise tax, it is invalid because it is an ad 
valorem excise tax imposed at a graduated 
rate varying from o to 25 per cent, which 
rate varies, not according to the value of their 
property, the insurance policies which are 
taxed, but according to the amount of Mr. 
Frick’s entire estate. 


Point I 
The Act of Congress is not retroactive. 
The provision with reference to the taxing 
of insurance policies on the life of the de- 
cedent held by beneficiaries other than the es- 
tate does not apply to these policies, which 
were vested in the beneficiaries before the act 


was passed. 
We submit that this point is ruled by 


Schwab vs. Doyle, 258 U. S., 259, and 
Union Trust Company vs. Wardell, Col- 
lector, 258, U. S. 537. 


Point II 


These insurance policies are property. 
They were the property of Mr. Frick’s wife 
and daughter for many years before he died. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


Are you a successful life insurance 
salesman? 

Have you succeeded in 
organization work? 

Are you free to travel and willing 
to devote your time in personal 
work with agents to the extent 
necessary to get results? 

Are you favorable to the idea of 
insurance for protection only? 





agency 


There is an opening as Field Manager 
for a man having the foregoing quali- 
fications with a prominent association 
organized under the assessment laws 
but writing business on an adequate 
rate basis and well fortified with re- 
serves. Good personality, character 
and willingness to do teamwork with 
other executives are essential qualifi- 
cations. Give full information as 
to experience including identity and 
character of business in which you 
are now engaged together with three 
responsible references. 


Address reply to Box 38, care The 
Spectator. 
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They did not in fact constitute a part of the 
decedents’ estate at the time of his death ang 
cannot be taxed as if they did. 

These insurance policies are property; and 
the valuation of Mr. Frick’s estate shoylj 
not include this property, which before and 
at the time of Mr. Frick’s death belonged, no; 
to him, but to his wife and daughter, 

Here follow a long list of previous case: 
deciding this point which, for the purpose oj 
this article, are non-essential. 


STATUTES REVIEWED 

Following this discussion and argumer; 
concerning the case itself, its various aspeci 
and the different important points involve 
the plaintiffs’ brief quotes at length from the 
Pennsylvania statutes in support of its cop- 
tentions. It also gives several pages of Fe. 
eral and State references to similar cases or 
to cases having a bearing on the Frick cop. 
troversy. By all of these it is shown tha 
the points advanced by the plaintiffs’ attor. 
neys are incontrovertible, or should be, and 
that the court should take into consideration 
all the facts anent previous decisions. After 
this diversion, the brief continued: 


EFFECT OF THE CHANGE OF BENEFICIARIES 
AND ASSIGNMENT oF POoticigs 

It seems clear to us that the following 
propositions in the instant case can be at. 
vanced with confidence: 7 

1. In the case of those policies which 
were taken out in Mrs. Frick’s name orig 
nally, and in which no power was reserved to 
change the beneficiary, the policies vested ab- 
solutely. - ; 

2. In the case of those policies which were 
made payable originally to Mr. Frick’s per- 
sonal representative and were afterward as 
signed by Mr. Frick in his lifetime withot 
any right being reserved either in the assign- 
ment or in the policies to revoke the assign- 
ment, the rights of his wife and daughter be 
came vested absolutely at the time of suc 
assignment. 

3. In the case of those policies which cor- 
tained no provision on the subject but 
which Mr. Frick, by agreement with the cot 
pany, substituted his daughter as_ beneficiary, 
without reserving any right further to chang 
the beneficiary, his daughter’s rights became 
vested at once. — 

4. And, finally, even in the cases in whict 
Mr. Frick had the right to revoke the assigt- 
ments to his wife or daughter, he never di 
so. 

As it is not necessary for the life insurantt 
agent to have at his finger tips all the mass 0 
legal evidence filed in support of each pot 
brought out, the arguments theiselves a 
here set down. Should reference becom 
necessary for any reason, the entire case ‘! 
readily be found in the court records. Ti 
several further points advanced, then, wet 
as follows: 

Point III 


These life insurance policies are propettl 
The tax imposed upon them is a direct t& 
not an excise tax. It is void because tt We 
not apportioned among the States as ™ 
quired by the constitution. 

The question here is a fundamental ot 
There can be no doubt about the law. 
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what Congress did here was to impose a & 
upon property, this proposition is true whet) 
the tax was imposed directly or indirectly. 
Congress did not tax property but levied 2 
(Continued on page 25) 
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DEDICATION CONVENTION 





Guarantee Fund Life Celebrates Open- 
ing of New Home Office 


PRESIDENT BUFFINGTON ADDRESSES 
AGENTS 


Announcement Made of Monthly Premium 
Payment Plan—July Production 
Was $2,600,000 

The new home office building of the Guar- 
autee Fund Life Association, located at Doug- 
ts and Eighteenth streets, Omaha, Neb., was 
opened recently with appropriate ceremonies. In 
connection with the celebration of the event, 
the company held a dedication convention which 
was attended by seventy-two salesmen and by 
the officers, directors and department managers 
of the Guarantee Fund Life. The sessions con- 
tinued throughout three days and were markedly 
sucessful, being distinguished by a fine spirit 
of enthusiasm and loyalty. 

The first day of the meeting was devoted to 
the registration of field representatives, their 
wives and other guests of the company and in 
the evening the delegates were entertained at the 
AkSarBen Den, the visitors as well as local 
talent taking part in the events on the program. 

The feature of the second day’s session was 
a speech of welcome by President J. C. Buf- 
fington in which he detailed the work of the 
jast months and told the salesmen and depart- 
ment heads that their efforts alone had made 
possible the building of the new home office. 
Combined labor and co-operation were the se- 
crets of success, he said, and the company was 
proud of the achievements of its agents through- 
out the field. I. M. Taylor, State manager for 
eastern Montana and Wyoming, acted as chair- 
man of this session and introduced State Man- 
ager George H. Meockel of Kansas, who re- 
plied to President Buffington’s address of wel- 
come. Rev. R. H. Johnston, district manager 
of Indiana, spoke on “Selling Problems and 
Their Solution,” and pointed out to the agents 
several canvassing plans which had been useiul 
in meeting obstacles in selling life insurance. 
The discussion on this topic was led by Frank 
D, Shera. A paper on the writing of city busi- 
ness was read by George A. Lovejoy and the 
subject was enlarged on by Charles Liftchild, 
Southern manager in California, and John W. 
Shera, 

The afternoon session was presided over by 
District Manager Floyd McKennon of Oregon 
and introduced Walter W. Head, president of 
the Omaha National Bank and president of the 
American Bankers Association, whose paper on 
‘The American Banker and Life Insurance” 
indicated many unopened avenues for sales. The 
Progress of the Guarantee Fund Life and the 
legal Problems that come up in the course of 
‘usiness were dilated upon by E. M. Martin, 
“e-president of the company, who confined the 
major portion of his address to legal problems 
view of the fact that the progress ut the 
company had already been thoroughly explained 
by previous speakers. Notable addresses were 





also made on the second day by C. O. Coughlan, 
South Dakota State manager, and Rev. J. R. 
Edwards. Those who attended pronounced the 
I<dwards-Coughlan combination the most inter- 
esting part of the educational activities at the 
dedication convention. 

Vice-President Hughes headed the third day’s 
meeting with an explanation of the company’s 
new monthly premium payment plan, which not 
only is of added service to policyholders but 
gives the agent a good selling argument, since 
he can present figures in terms of monthly in- 
stead of yearly amounts. The morning session 
directed by District Manager A. R. 
Meacham of Michigan, and the third day’s 
afternoon conclave was handled by Manager A. 
M. Beebe of Los Angeles, as chairman. Ad- 
dresses were heard from Dr. A. C. Stokes, 
who spoke on “Substandard, Rated and Border- 
Line Risks,” and J. L. Kennedy, president of 
the United States National Bank of Omaha. 
An important action of the convention was a 
of the board of directors, made in 


was 


decisic mn 


—S_- a 


GUARANTEE Funp Lire Buiipinc, DovucLas 
STREET AT EIGHTEENTH, OMAHA 


open meeting on the recommendation of Dr. A. 
C. Stokes, to accept an individual risk of $10,- 
000 with one medical examination. It is ex- 
pected that this will add materially to the size 
of policies written. A baseball game was one 
of the entertainment features and the conven- 
tion closed with a dinner and dance at the 
Omaha Field Club. Officials of .the company 
expressed themselves as completely satisfied 
with the 
Hicks, superintendent of agents, said: 


the meetings and F. A. 
“The 


results of 


program was rigidly adhered to during the 
three-day session. Our speakers were all gifted 
talkers, practical salesmen themselves, and the 
good derived from our recent convention will 
he far-reaching in its effect. 

The July, 1924, production of the agents of 
the Guarantee Fund Life- was $2,600,000, an 
increase of $13,500 over July, 1923, and the 
company is making an excellent showing in vol- 
ume of business transacted, as against that done 
last year. 

At the of the 
worded resolutions of appreciation were adopted 
by the visiting salesmen and were signed by 


close gathering, carefully 


their committee. 
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EQUITABLE CELEBRATES SIXTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Three-Day Business Conference of Leading 
Producers to Be Held Next Week 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, New York, will commem- 
orate its sixty-fifth anniversary by a business 
conference of leading producers which will be 
held in New York city on August 18, 19 and 
20. The meeting will convene in the ball 
room of the Pennsylvania Hotel and many 
notable insurance speakers will be heard. 

All agents of the company who have qual- 
ified by writing $250,000 of life insurance in 
the eighteen months ending June 30 will at- 
tend the gathering, in addition to home office 
officials and executives. The gathering prom- 
ises to be the most successful ever held dur- 
ing the history of the Equitable Life, the 
morning of the second day being especially 
attractive because the topic for discussion 
then is “The Trained Underwriter.” 


Death of Dr. Brandreth Symonds 


Dr. Brandreth Symonds, chief medical di- 
rector of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, died last Sunday at his home in 
St. George, Staten Island. Dr. Symonds was 
61 years of age, and had been connected with 
the Mutual Life for twenty-seven years, having 
previously been house physician at Bellevue 
Hospital. He was a graduate of Hobart Col- 
lege and of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and he was held in high esteem by 
the officers of the Mutual Life and a wide 
circle of friends. 


Franklin Life Agents Meet 


Cuicaco, Itt., August 12—Members of the 
One Hundred Thousand Dollar Club of the 
Franklin Life Insurance Company of Spring- 
field, Ill., are gathering to-night at Kansas 
City, Mo., from which point they will be taken 
to Yellowstone National Park at the expense 
of the company. A number of meetings will 
be held to instruct the agents in the company’s 
plans for the forthcoming year. The excursion 
will be a combination of business and pleasure. 
Each agent had to pay for $125,000 of busi- 
ness to qualify. 





Kansas May Insure National Guard 


TopeKA, Kan., August 8.—Group insurance 
may be purchased by the members of the Kan- 
sas National Guard. R. Neill Rahn, adjutant 
general, is going to submit to the commanding 
officers of the guard at the annual camp this 
month the propositions of six of the large life 
insurance companies for group insurance for the 
guardsmen who want it. 


R. A. Mclvor Appointed 


R. A. MclIvor has been appointed actuary 
of the recently established life department of 
the United States National Life & Casualty 
Company of Chicago. Mr. MclIvor received 
his actuarial training under Professor James 
W. Glover. 
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Guar 
CERTAINTIES ; 

DEATH AND TAXES! 
According to the proverb, these are the great certainties of civilized life. And we find it so. ae 
The total ordinary receipts of the United States Government for the fiscal year 1923 were $4,000,000,000— The 
or over $36 per capita. Practically all from taxes! Who paid this? Perhaps you think you didn’t. Guard 
New 
TAXES ARE A CERTAINTY! ~. 
The budgets of the various States, for 1923, were over $890,000,000—nearly $9 per capita. Practically Lanse 
all from taxes! Who paid that? Perhaps you think you didn’t. lowste 
Municipal taxes exceed the State taxes, for those who live in cities, many times over. The taxpayers of Pa 
Greater New York pay over twenty times as much in city taxes us they do in State taxes. office 
The report of the Federal Trade Commission says the total amount of taxes paid for federal, state and local eC 
purposes in 1922 was over $7,750,000,000. McLa 
Don’t think you escape because you directly pay no real estate tax and no income tax. ‘The consumer j. P. 
pays the tax,” in the cost of what he consumes—rent, food, clothing, transportation, recreation. Edwir 
The man who actually pays the taxes passes a part or all of them on to the consumer. He must—because partmi 
his goods and his service cost him more. All the great corporations pay large amounts in taxes—and taxes Tw 
make the cost of their products higher to the consumer. The railroads pay more in taxes than they pay in time, 
dividends to stockholders. Toror 
This Company has within five years paid over $19,000,000 in taxes, excluding taxes on real estate. 200 
All of this $19,000,000 would otherwise have been used to reduce the cost of insurance. In other specia 
words, the Company passed the taxes on to the consumer, on to its policy-holders. It had to. Ar 
This happens constantly in every business, and yet many people think they escape taxation because they ried 0 
make no tax returns. by Pr 
We all pay taxes while we live, and our estates or our families or our friends pay them for us when we die. Pat 
If, for example, you die possessed of railroad stocks, they may be taxed by each state where the railroad poi 


is incorporated, by the state where you resided and by the state where the certificate was located at the time 
of your death. It has happened that inheritance taxes exceeded the entire value of an estate. 


Yes, taxes are certainties! And they often bulk large; too large! 
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DEATH IS A CERTAINTY! het 

















Death has a long record. He appears in the first chapter of the story of mankind. For centuries Death ie 
seemed capricious—subject to no law—and he is so still, so far as the individual is concerned; but, with men — 
in the Mass, Death has a well discerned law of action. 

Of ten thousand men in good health, some will die the first year and some in every year thereafter till all A 
are dead; but who will die soon and who will live long is the great mystery. 

During the first three months of 1924 the New York Life Insurance Company paid 2,739 death-claims. | 
Of these policy-holders, 126 died in the first year of insurance, 136 in the second year, 463 between three and | 
five years after insuring, 494 between five and ten years after insuring, 707 between ten and twenty years after thi 
insuring, and 813 after twenty years of insurance. ‘Twenty years ago no one knew which of these 2,739 people = 
would die first. ser 

That uncertain but sure event lies at the very heart of the practical problem of living; it made life in- - 
surance necessary. ie 

Between these certainties—Taxes and Death—what should a prudent man do? * 

He must himself meet the first certainty: Taxes. He will pay taxes while living even though he doesn’t re 
know it. th 

But the taxes that literally spring at his dependents when he dies he cannot meet personally. He can tic 
provide for them, however, through life insurance. we 

He can do more! He can at once create an estate and protect it. 

Ask any New York Life man! He will tell you all about it. 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. M 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. L 
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MEET AT YELLOWSTONE 





Guardian Life Agents Convene in 
National Park 





PRESIDENT HEYE WELCOMES 
DELEGATES 





Vice-President T. Louis Hansen Addresses 
Gathering—Special Car Chartered 

The sixth convention of the field men of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of America, 
New York, held at Yellowstone National Park, 
began on August 11 and will end August 16. 

Representatives qualifying for the company’s 
Leaders Club met aboard the Guardian Yel- 
lowstone special car chartered from Chicago. 

President Carl Heye headed the following 
delegation of officers and members of the home 
ofice staff: T. Louis Hansen, vice-president ; 
Dr. Chas. B. Piper, medical director; James A. 
McLain, assistant superintendent of agencies; 
J. P. Muir, of the agency department, and 
Edwin E. Sterns, manager of the publicity de- 
partment. 

Two convention years were combined this 
time, aS no convention was held since the 
Toronto convention in 1922. There were over 
200 representatives aboard the conventién 
special. 

A most interesting business session was car- 
ried out, beginning with an address of welcome 
by President Carl Heye. 

In his message to the Guardian field men, 
Mr. Heye reported that the company had shown 
an increase in insurance in force of 10 per cent 
in excess of the increase during the same period 
last year. The company will probably close 
the year with $250,000,000 in force. The mor- 
tality for the first seven months was unusually 
favorable, being 47 per cent of the expected. 
The financial strength of the company has never 
been better than at present. 
address of welcome Mr. 


In concluding his 
Heye stated that the 





A Company with Friends 
Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in 
this Company, which for seventy-three 
years has been rendering unexcelled 
service, does not work alone. Wherever 
he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends 
ready to help him by testifying that there 
is no better company in the land than the 
old Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable 
record for service and the low net cost of 
the protection furnished make a combina- 
tion that assures success to any real 
worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851‘ 

















unlimited production. 


rights. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








thought should be inspiring to life insurance 
men that, in a small measure, they can con- 
tribute to what all great philosophers taught 
to be the divine purpose of life, namely, the 
developing of the soul. 

T. Louis Hanson, vice-president, followed 
with an address in which he took occasion to 
say: 

We are proud of the men and women who 
are gathered together here representing the blue 
blood of the Guardian Life agency organiza- 
tion. It is as loyal a group as was ever 
assembled. It is with material such as this that 
great companies are built. 

If we are to do full justice to ourselves and 
to those we are pledged through our obligation 
as life insurance men and women to serve, then 
we must realize what responsibilities such ob- 
ligations place upon us and set ourselves to the 
task of service which is both our duty and our 
great privilege to perform. 

Other addresses were made by Dr. Chas. B. 
Piper, medical director of the company, and by 
James A. McLain, assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 

When the business sessions were concluded, 
the Yellowstone Guardian special car, with the 
members of the Leaders’ Club aboard, passed 
through Salt Lake City, Denver and Omaha 
on the route back to Chicago. 





CANADIAN LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
MEET 
Convention to Be Held at Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg, August 20, 21, 22 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada will hold its annual convention at the 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, on August 20, 
21 and 22, and an elaborate program has been 
arranged. The list of speakers includes Darby 
A. Day, Professor Swanson, D. E. Kilgour, 
George H. Harris, William May, Jr., and 
others noted in insurance circles. The after- 
noon sessions on the first day will be gathered 
at Winnipeg Beach and a picnic supper will 
be served. A garden party, under the pat- 
ronage of Lady Nanton, will be given for the 
ladies on the second day and the famous 
Princess Pat’s Band will furnish the musical 
entertainment. A banquet and informal dance 
will be held at the hotel and golf tourna- 
ments have been arranged. It is expected 
that the attendance will be the largest ever. 

Producers Club in Session 

The El Capitan Producers Club of the Cali- 
fornia State Life Insurance Company, Sacra- 
mento, Cal., is in convention at Tahoe Tavern 
this week. 
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FABLES FOR. 
THE MAN IN THE STREET 


BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER 











10. Procrastinators 


“Tl talk to you next year,” 


it may be too late.” 
Underwriter got round again. 


“Come and see me in a couple of months,” 


said the Merchant. 


“Time and tide wait for no man,” 


And the Undertaker called on that man before the 


replied the Underwiter, “next year 


said the Ship’s Captain, “I 


can’t afford to insure today, but the tide will turn, and then I shall have 


some money, and then I'll be ready to deal with you.” 


But the Ship 


Captain was drowned a few weeks later, and his salary was cut off. After 
that his wife and children had nothing to live on. 
APPLICATION: 
If you need life insurance you will not find it safe to defer action on the 
strength of the proverb—‘‘It’s never too late to mend.” 


Copyright, 1924, 
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IN PRESS 


SURETY AND CASUALTY 
SALESMANSHIP 


By Joseph R. Wilson 


As the only brother of the late President 
Woodrow Wilson, Joseph R. Wilson possesses 
unusual literary ability and scholarship, and is 
endowed with many of the qualifications of his 
distinguished relative, his book being notable 
for clear expression and original constructive 
ideas in relation to the business of surety and 
casualty insurance. This work, which he has 
so laboriously prepared for the benefit of the 
insurance world, should be read by every 
Surety and casualty insurance man. 


Mr. Wilson is Manager of the Maryland 
Casualty Company’s Development Division 
and Training School. 


A MOST PRACTICAL AND HELPFUL 
NEW BOOK FOR SPECIAL AGENTS, 
AGENTS AND BRANCH OFFICE AND 
AGENCY EMPLOYEES WHO WISH 
TO PREPARE THEMSELVES FOR 
MORE EFFECTIVE FIELD WORK 


It deals with such subjects as Opportunities; 
Salesmanship—What It Involves; Prepared- 
ness—Necessary Equipment; Definite Objec- 
tives; Learning to Solicit; Approach; Enlarg- 
ing Interest; Convincing Prospects; Closing a 
Sale; Factors in Business Development; Per- 
sonal Appearance and Conduct; Some Sug- 
gestions and Advice; You and Your Home 
Office—Traveling; Service; Personal Qualifi- 
cations; Developing Business in Numerous 
Particular Lines of Insurance. 


Price, per copy, $4.00 


Liscount on quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publishers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Thursday 








MEN 
WHO 
THINK 


they are built for speed and endurance 
and can qualify for general or state agency 
work, will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with 


THE LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Liberty Life Building, 


Topeka, Kansas. 





























PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estab- 
lished publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, 
whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of 
insurance embrace the most valuable and standard treatises on these sub- 
sme SenD TEN CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


























To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 
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We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money~ 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 


H. Mi. HARGROVE, President : ° BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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Per CENT TO Mean PoticrEs 1N Force or TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER OF ‘I’; WENTY-NINE Lire INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1904 TO 1923, INCLUSIVE 





SS 
| 
NAMES OF . : ” asl = 
ie | 1904 1905 | 1906 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 
COMPANIES. ’ | 
a | —_—— ie = a) 
_ | | 
Rina Lite...0.00++++- | 0.99 1.06 | 1.24 | 0.83 | 1.29 | 1.48 | 1.86 | 2.03 | 2.74 
Berkshire er re 1.50 | 1.63 | 1.56 | 1.75 | 2.11 | 1.97 | 1.82 | 1.82 | 1.76 
Connecticut General..| 1.59 | 1.25 | 1.30 | I.19 | 1.51 | 1.50] 1.48 | 1.30 | I.21 
Connecticut Mutual..| 1.10 1.12 0.89 | 1.02 | I.12 | 1.20 | 1.56 | 1.85 | 2.49 
Equitable, New York..| 1.80 | 2.80 | 4.10 3.10 | 3.06 | 3.09 | 2.83 | 2.48 | 2.17 
| | | | 
Equitable, Des Moines} 0.68 | 0.69 | 0.76 0.60 0.49 | 0.72 | 0.59 | 0.95 | 1.21 
Guardian, New York..| 1.35 | 1.31 | 1.44 | 1.56 1.81 | 2.02 | 1.82 | 1.93 | 2.22 
Home Life......----- | 1.14 | 1.40 | 1.75 | 1.76 | 2.30 | 2.61 | 2.96 | 2.87 | 2.82 
John Hancock.......- | 1.53 | 1.55 | 1.53 | 1-31 | 1.50 | 1.64 | 1.72 | 1.79 | 1.88 
Manhattan .....---e0- 1.57 | 1.62 | 2.03 | 195 | 2.98 | 2.55 | 2.15 | 2.18 | 2.28 
Massachusetts Mutual, 1.57 | 1.40 | 1.64 1.47 | 1.55 1.82 | 1.4 | 1.41 | 1.74 
Metropolitan .--.-..-- 1.78 | 2.03 | 2.54 2.51 | 2.87 | 2.89 | 2.78 | 3.77 | 3.79 
Michigan Mutual..... 0.97 | 1.95 | 1.67 | 2.64 | 3.87 | 3.02 | 2.66 | 2.54 | 2.39 | 
Mutual Benefit.......| 2.57 | 2.80) 1.71 1.70 | 1.74 | 1.61 | 1.40 | 1.48 | 1.52 
Mutual of New York..| 1.11 | 1.50 2.27 2.53 | 2.78 | 2.97 | 2.47 | 2.27 | 2.33 | 
National Life........ | 2.01 | 2.06 | 2.57 | 2.48 | 1.79 | 2.01 | 1.90 | 1.88 | 1.81 | 
New England........ 1.50 | 1.44 | 1.43 | 1-41 | 1.61 | 1.66 | 1.41 | 1.30 | 1.17 | 
New YorK....--.0e0s- 1.31 | 0.90 | 1.29 | 1.89 | 2.22 | 2.40 | 2.02 | 1.70 | 1.70 
Northwestern Mutual.| 1.39 | 1.83 | 1.92 1.80 1.95 | 2.10 | 2.14 | 2.26 | 2.21 | 
Pacific Mutual........ | 0.72 | 0.69 | 0.89 | 1.07 | 1.39 | 2.08 | 2.28 | 2.06 | 1.77 | 
| | | 
Penn Mutual......... | 1.34 | 1.64 | 1.89 1.73 | 2.24 | 1.38 | 1.74 | 1.77 | 1.79 
Phoenix Mutual....... | £.40/ 1.55 1.52 1.61 | 1.85 | 1.71 | 1.45 | 1.38 | 1.34 | 
Provident L. & T..... 1.32 | 1.38 | 1.42 | 1.36 | 1.47 | 1.50 | 1.66 | 1.66 | 1.82 | 
Prudentiai......-.-.-- 0.61 | 0.76 | 0.96 | 0.92 | 0.78 | 0.81 | 0.85 | 1.04 | 1.38 | 
State Mutual......... 2.04 | 1.79 1.66 | 1.78 | 2.26 | 2.12 | 1.82 | 1.65 | 1.73 
Travelers .....scceees | 1.35 | 1.34 | I.52 | 1.30 | 1.85 | 2.11 | 1.79 | 1.63 | 1.57 
Union Central........ 0.39 | 0.44 | 0.57 | 0.55 | 0.59 | 0.63 | 0.69 | I.09 | 1.40 
Union Mutual.......- | 1.09 | 1.25 | 1.49 | 1.06 | 1.39 | 1.15 | 1-01 | 1.64 | 1.71 
United States ...... eo} 1.45 | 1.69 | 1.77 | 1.98 | 3.27 | 2.26 | 2.81 | 2.43 | 2.30 











Average (29 c0.)...| sad baad bias 2.03 | 2.29 | 2.34 | 2.16 | 2.21 | 2.25 





Per Cent TO MEAN POLICIES IN 





NAMES OF COMPANIES 1904 | 1905 1906 | 1907 | 1908 
PERDAN NTE: aix's cielsisie sieac sa /aisiarsers 3-12} 3.39 3-44| 2.79] 2.68 
BOURNE: oa si cicensie so. 5a.d ssleninee 2.55| 2.38 2.35] 1.45] 1.27 
Connecticut General......----- 3-55, 3-26 3.38 2.84) 2.66) 
Connecticut Mutual ........... 1.00} 1.01) 1.02} 1.04) 1.33 
Equitable, New York.......... 6.18) 7.52, 6.32] 2.36) 1.42 
Equitable, Des Moines........ 4-91) 5-45 5.09) 3.83} 4.06 
Guardian, New York.......... 4-59) 4.59 4.65) 4.85) 2.88 
OWN PAROS Gc acaraleraidtarare ciaceiaere 6.81) 6.84 6.87) 5.74] 3.63 
MOUND COGIC ag. a5: 5 5:5°04j5'0 50 6 82) 7.14) 8.36! 7.43) 7.43 
LLINTIITS 201 eee ee ene 6.52, 7.66 8.64) 6 81| 2.57 
Massachusetts Mutual.......... | 3.20] 3.34 3.36] 2.50) 2.21 
MGODONLAN es acicig ss avacietei dose 14.64/15.19 13.56/11.61 13.04 
Michigan Mutual.............. 12.59) 8.59 8.68! 7.43! 5.47 
Mutual Benefit..............0. 2.02| 2.22) 2.11] 1.76) 1.30 
Mutual ot New York........... 5.28 5.91 6.11 2.69) 1.47 
National MEO a cies dieieierewieeieinees 5-37| 5.02 6.08} 4.58) 3.38 
Newer eland 35-6 a0 ss. cerccsislen 3.22) 360 3.46) 2.82) 2.42 
NON MOMs sain ocie en oceeiseces 6.52) 7.15 9.16) 4.66; 3.18 
Northwestern. Mute) < ccsceces 2.14| 2.25) 2.25] 1.99) 2.11 
Pacific Mutual ................ 16.84 18.47 9.88 4.10! 3.89 
tT eee 5.39| 5-95) 6.12! 5.36) 5.4 
Phoenix Mutual.........s0se0e. 4-19| 5 30) 4.66| 4.16) 3.56 
Provident EQRHEY: «<:0;dinesieisisreiars 2.84] 2.83) 2.94] 2.76) 2.93 
DN ra ecad oda ak 10.70| 8.3£, 7.24) 5-75) 4.25 
State Mutual..........0..00004 3-81| 3.48 3.59] 2.93! 2.39 

| | | | 
ie ia ae, | 3.45] 4.30} 3.96] 3.38] 3.06 
Uaion Genial... vo ccelicenase 5.00] 5.31; 5.26] 3-77] 3-47 
hs i (EV Sees Seep 6.06] 6.13) 7.02] 6.01] 3.23 

MUNA Sc cs, csictennctee 10.78| 8.78, 6.62) 5.97) 4.51 
Averages (29 companies) Basie 6.26} 6.80 6.91| 4.54) 4.04 
so — 


Force oF TERMINATIONS BY LAPSE OF Tw 
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1.53 
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2.73 
2.59 
2.40 
3.96 
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2.42 
2.89 
2.68 
2.76 
1.70 


3.48 
1.99 


3-85 
2.10 
| 1.84] 2.17 
3.80] 3.27 


3.17| 2.91| 2.83 


2.03] 
6.64| 


1.22 


1913 | 1914 
2.55 | 2.68 
1.96 | 2.14 
1.19 | 1.73 
2.50 | 2.36 
2.08 | 2.13 
1.04 | 1.40 
2.15 | 2.35 
2.65 | 2.74 
1.78 | 1.84 
3.07 | 3.16 
1.78 | 1.96 
3.30 | 2.69 
2.02 | 1.88 
¥.34 | 3.52 
2.25 | 2.73 
1.68 | 1.76 
I.14 | 1.22 
1.66 | 1.69 
1.86 | 1.89 
1.98 | 2.01 
1.84 | 2.01 
1.52 | 1.75 
2.05 | 2.40 
1.37 | 1.62 
1.59 1.57 
1.58 | 1.74 
1.69 | 1.90 
1.85 | 2.07 
2.42 | 3.46 
2.04 | 2.08 


1912 | 1913 
1.g8| 2.14 
0.97} Ico 
3-06] 3.21 
1.89) 2.14 
2.33] 2.32 
4.07} 4.71 
2.73| 2.92 
2.83/ 2.94 
4-15] 4-95 
2.62| 2.57 
2.03) 1.94 
6.24] 6.70 
4-83] 5.48 
1.06) 1.06 
2.18; 2.21 
1.89} 1.86 
1.68| 1.78 
2.49| 2.08 
1.52) 1.55 
1.88; 2.03 
2.38} 2.25 
3-20) 3-77 
2.82! 294 
2.75| 2.42 
1.72| 2.07 
3-25| 2-33 
1.99] 2.21 
2.27| 2.86 
3.28} 3.91 
2.92} 2.66 












































| | AVERAGES. 
| | | ; 

1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1923 | 1904| 1909 | 1914 1919 1904 

| | to | to to | to to 

| | | 1908 | 1913 | 1918 | 1928 1923 
ae a — an eee ————— | a Ls Sa 

| | 
2.84 | 2.68 | 2.16 | 2.28 | 1.98 | 1.97 | 1.99 | 2.38 | 2.25 | I.cg | 2.14 | 2.52 | 2.13 2.04 
2.23 1.80 1.31 1.16 | 1,12 | 1.06] 1.54 | 1.61 | 1.65] 1.71 | 1.87/ 1.70) 1 44 | 1.64 
2.00 | 1.83 | 1.41 | 1.40 | 1.68 | 1.53 | 1.73 | 2-28 | 2.34 | 1.36 | 1.33 | 1.69 | 1.96 | 1.72 
2.62 | 2.00 | 1.67 | 1.60 | 1.61 | 1.42 | 1 86] 2.16| I.g1 | 1.05 1.94 | 2.02 | 1 81 | 1.76 
2.32 | 1.95 | 1.75 | 1.41 | 1.50 | 1.50 | 2.09 | 3.c9 | 2.36] 2.97 | 2.52 | 1.91 | 2.14 | 2.34 

| | } | 
1.41 | 1.38 | 1.18 | 0.93 | 0.73 | 0.85 | r.11 | 1.65 | 1.64 | 0.63 | 0.93 | 1.23 | 1.27 | 1.15 
2.71 | 2.49 | 2.42 | 1.72 | 1.93 | 1.79 | 2.c9 | 2.96 | 2.77 | 1.50 | 2.03 | 2.33 | 2.28 | 2.08 
3.04 | 2.78 | 2.35 | 2.22 | 2.17 | 2.02 | 2.25 | 2.82] 2.00] 1.70! 2.78 | 2.61 | 2.26 | 2.35 
2.10 | 1.76 | 1.38 | 1.12 | 0.87 | 0.84 | 1.17 | 1.69 | 1-74] 1.49 | 1.77 | 1-59 | 133 1.48 
3-75 | 3-55 | 3-83 | 2.59 | 2.61 | 2.25 | 2.58 | 3.78 | 3 42] 2.02 | 2.45 | 3 39 | 2 94 | 2.69 

| | | 
2.05 | 1.90 | 1.80 | 1.41 | 1.28 | 1.27 | 1.48 | 1.77 | 1.85 | 1.63 1.63 | 1.92 | 1.67 | 1.65 
2.73 | 1.63 | 1.27 | 1.20 | 0.99 | 0.97] 1.11 | 1.75 | 1.65 | 2.41 | 3.34 | 1-80 | 1.31 | 1.73 
2.08 | 1.81 | 1.99 | 2.06 | 1.42 | 1.30 | 1.60 | 2.37 | 1.05] 2.22 | 2.52} 1.95 | 1.46 | 1.98 
1.60 | 1.25 | 1.01 | 0.90 | 0.89 | 0.82 | 1.13 | 1.27 | 1.24] 2.07 | 1.47 | 1.25 | 1.15 | 1.34 
2.75 | 2.47 | 2.17 | 1.77 | 2.00 | 2.48 | 2.78 2.72 | 2.63 | 2.04 | 2.45 | 2 37 2.54 | 2.37 

| | 4 
2.01 | 1.79 | 1.41 | 1.22 | 1.21 | 1.07/ 1.20| 1.54] 1.69] 2.18 | 1.85 | 1.63 | 1.38 | 1.69 
1.43 | I.30 | 1.06 | 0.9% | 0.90 | 0.90 | 0.96 1.26} 1.33] 1-47 | I 32 | 1-17 | 1.07 | 1.21 
1.75 | 1.77 | 1.50 | 1.35 | 1.49 | 1.32 | 1.62 1.74 1.78 | 1.53 | 1 89 | 1.60 | 1.60 | 1.65 
1.97 | 1.62 | 1.22 | 0.99 | 0.92 | 0.81 1.07 | 1.24 | 1.16] 0 83 | 0.84 | 0.92 | 0.82 | 1.52 
2.36 | 2.22 | 1.94 | 1.42 | 1.10 | 1.01 | 1.29 | £.91 | 2.05 | 1.00 | 2 c2 | 1.97 1.81 | 1.66 
2.24 | 1.55 | 1.32 | 1.13 | 1.11 | 1.20 | 1.46 | 1.61 | 2.19] I.79| 1.71 | 1.62 | 1.54 | 1.64 
1.83 | 1.65 | 1.28 | 1.09 | 1.22 | 1 13 |1.39 | 1,67] 1.78] 1.60| 1.47 | 1.50 | 1.46 | 1.49 
2.76 | 2.70 | 2.13 | 1.75 | 1.81 | 1.89 1.93 | 2.56] 2.34] I-39 | 1.76 | 2.32 | 2.13 | 2.0 
I.71 | 1.23 | 0.77 0.58 | 0.61 | 0.66 | 0.77 | 0.92} 0.81 | 0.82 | 1.12 ; 1.12 | 0.69 | 0.92 
1.64 | 1.57 | 1.59 | 1.30 | 1-23 | 1.10] 1.42 | 1.50} 1.46] 1.90) 1.77 | 1.53 | 1.35 1.56 

| | | } } } i 
2.34 | 1.81 | 1.26 | 1.11 | 1.08 | 0.80 | 1.33 | 1.83 | 2.11 | 1.48 | 1.71 } 1.58 | 1.52! 1.56 
2.31 | 2.32 | 2.36 | 1.77 | 1.54 | 1.42 | 1.55} 1.74] 1.82] 0.51 | 1.13 | 2.13 | 1.63 | 1.40 
2.92 | 2.91 | 2.65 | 2.48 | 2.82 | 2.87 | 2.52 | 27.1 | 2.56] 1.26 | 1.43 | 2.61 | 2.70 | 1.98 
4-52. 4.56 4.51 4.38 | 4.06 3.49 | 4.21 | 4.23 | 3.38] 2.00 | 2.44 | 4.28 | 3.88 3.00 
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ENTY-NINE LIFE ]NSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1904 TO 1023, INCLUSIVE 


AVERAGES. 
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1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1928 1504 | 1909 1914 | 1919 | 1904 
| | to | to | to | to | to 
| | 1908 | 1913 1918 | 1923 | 1923. 
a Pe Pe er Oe ee 
| | | | 
2.53) 2.60| 2.37| 2.42| 2.73 2.24| 2.86| 4.72| 3-88|10.98] 3.07| 2.01 2.53) 5-32] 3.47 
1.35 1.24 1.20 1.29] 1.12) 0.92| 1.69] 2.16] 197] 1.71] I 99) © 89) 1.24) 1.89) 3.47 
3-39 3-41| 2.88) 2.75) 2.79) 2.46) 3.23] 4.80) 2.21) 4.55] 3.10) 2.89! 3.00; 3.53) 3.26 
2.29) 2.22 2.20 2,23) 2.25, 1.86| 2.78| 3.57, 2.96] 2.70] 1.08) 1.70! 2.24) 2.81 3.08 
2.66, 2.61) 2.35) 2.43) 2.50) 2.19} 3.10] 4.60, 3-83) 3 44] 4.84 1.93 2.51, 2.14) 3.20 
} | x 
4.61) 4.00 4.13) 4.32) 4.36, 3.26 3.78! 4.05] 5-1i) 3-73] 4.59) 4.02] 4.28) 4.28) 4.01 
3-52) 2.98) 2.46) 2.98, 2.87, 2.63) 3.03] 4.55) 4-10) 3.10] 4.30] 2.59| 2.72) 3.45] 3.30 
3-35; 3-30] 3-14) 2.84] 3.42) 2.72 3-84] 4.91| 2-97} 2.22] 5.92/ 2.90) 3.21) 3.32 359 
4-20 3.95 3.38 3.70 3-65) 4.06) 4.48] 5.50) 4.08) 3.68] 7.49) 4.54] 3.77) 4.38! 4.36 
3-44, 5-03, 3-69) 2.72) 2.29, 1.78) 2.83| 7.24, 5-07) 3.47] 9.48) 2.43) 3.47 4.26) 4.18 
1.90} 1.94) 1.76) 1.62) 1.60) 1.13] 1.81] 2.43] 1.85) 1.66] 2.89} 1.99] 1.75) 1.76] 2.02 
6.81) 6.35 5-40! 4.58 4.55, 5-30, 5.80] 9.39) 6.92) 4.71|13.43) 7-25, 5-39 6.45) 7.13 
6.78 7.48 5.05) 5.42, 5.13, 3.29) 4.40] 7.14] 6.16) 2.83] 8.54) 4.63 603 4 43] 5.91 
1.10, I.02 1.07) 1.00, 0.89/ 0.60) 0.80) 0.99| 0.87) 0.76} 1.86) 1.04) 1.04) 0.84) 1.07 
2.13} 2.09 1,87; 1.82; 1.84) 1.44] 1.91) 3.42] 2.35] 2.32 4-32) 1.92} 1.95 2.31) 2.57 
2.17, 2.30, 1.91, 1.69) 1.56| 1.10} 1.69] 3.18) 2.48 1.96] 4.80] 2.00! 1.91 2.12 2.55 
1.81, I.g1, 1.68) 1.78) 1.95) 1.35] 1.76] 3.c9| 2.02 1.60] 3.08] 1.74| 1.86 1.98, 2.05 
2.39) 2.34 2.04) 2.12) 2.43) 2.20) 2.72) 3.78) 3.19) 2.77] 6 13) 2.28) 2.25) 2.96 3.28 
1.67, 1.67 1.45) 1.23) 1.25) 0.83) 1.27) 1.92/ 1.44) 1.30] 2.14) 1.57, 1.44 1.08! 1.56 
2.03, 1.95, 2.55) 2.05) 2.18) 1.81) 2.28] 4.27] 4.18) 3.08] 9.46] 2.11/ 2.12) 3.51 3-59 
2.21} 2.28) 1.97) 2.36] 1.85) 1.26] 1.73] 2.36] 2.19} 1.82] 5.64) 254] 2.17/ 2.14] 2.72 
3-36) 3.43) 2.65) 2.05) 1.71] 1.69} 1.89] 2.71] 2.41) 1.79] 4.35| 3.07| 2.60! 2.11} 2 85 
3-52) 3-32) 2.85, 2.76) 2.39) 2.02] 2.72] 3.27] 2.83) 2.41] 2.86! 2.75) 2.93, 2.66) 2.82 
2.62, 2.81, 2.73) 2.47; 2,52) 3.06) 2.74] 3.51] 2.90) 2.60} 6.93) 3.04] 2.69 2.66; 3.28 
2.35| 2.26) 1.87; 1.87) 1.69 1.34 2.0C} 2.18/ 1.06) 1.60] 3 21 1.86} 1.99) 1.76] 2.02 
| | 
3-86, 3.46 3.04) 4.34) 3.25) 2.45) 3-33] 4-62) 4 43) 4.23] 3-60) 3.37) 3.57 3.96] 3.77 
2.53, 2.79, 2.34) 2.08; 2.19) 1.48} 1.81] 3.47| 2.64) 1.82] o.S1) 1.13| 2.13 2.27] 2.66 
2.76) 2.99 2.49, 1.96) I.79| 1.13] I 69] 2.34] 2.26} 1 89] 5.69] 2.19/ 2.41 1 86) 3.07 
4-70 5.67' 5.16) 4.44) 4.12/ 3-45] 3-17] 4.87] 5-76! 7.59] 7-45} 3-63] 4.88 4.95] 5.37 
. - _- -— -|—-|—— - -| — |_-—— - — - |~ 
3.20) 3.14) 2.78) 2.65| 2.70] 2.74) 3.26] 4.93] 3-85) 3.26} 5.69) 2.98) 2.88 3-64| 3.63 
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BUSINESS BUILDER GENERAL AGENTS 
SERVICE 


The fire insurance agent who does . 

Embracing a series of not have a life insurance company : 

contract is r i ice in- f 

INFORMING WORKS OF VALUE pity aig = ie o 

TO AGENTS AND PROSPECTS ei eee ‘i 

ae be handled in your agency with very fo 

y s . . . . a it 

(Originator of Monthly Income Insurance) little -. additional cost which leaves af 

practically all of the commission on “ 

Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, including the . . mi 
veteran and the beginner, can be found in the publications issued by The life business a profit to you. 

Spectator Company of which William T. Nash is the author. pe 

FOR INSTRUCTION OF THE AGENT . ° th 

bison ee. shipeanpetial For particulars in regard to our con- the 

MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME, price $1.50 : 

tracts address mi 


This is one of the best books ever put out for the instruction of agents. 
Every beginner should master it and even the veteran will find new inspira- 
tion. In flexible binding. 1 

OV 


THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY, price 50c. A. O. HUGHES, Vice-Pres. tio’ 
























































As the originator of monthly income insurance, Mr. Nash is especially well A a ‘ 
qualified to instruct the field workers on this subject. Large numbers of in charge of Agencies ng 
policies have been placed through the hints contained in this book. Bound fel 
in cloth. : 

cor 

A GREAT FUTURE, price 25c. 
FA pamphlet showing forcibly the unlimited opportunities for advance- apy 
ment of the solicitor in the selling of life insurance. alas Far Yr N ti ] Lif | C T 
METHODS THAT WIN SUCCESS, price lic. * e Ss a iona 1 e€ ns. oO. Fre 

Three short stories bearing on methods adopted by successsful agents are F. 
brought together under the above title. The names of these stories are OF AMERICA Pv 
“Eggs and Life Insurance,” ‘Blue Chips’ and ‘The Man Next Door.” ° ‘ yee 
Each story carries a lesson. 401 S3. Michigan Ave., Chicago K 

THE STORY OF ED. REDLICH, price 15c. H. 

A true story of the opportunities in Life Insurance for the average man, tw 
told in simple but forceful style. 

; M. 
CHARLIE FERRELL’S DEAD BOOK, price 10c. ; [ 
Describes the effective way in which Mr. Ferrell uses uncompleted appli- ( 
cations to get prompt action on the part of prospects. Hu 
FOR THE PROSPECT AND POLICYHOLDER Gec 
BIG BUSINESS AND LIFE INSURANCE. 0.650556. 200500 senses .10 Pur 
NS ea De UME os cisco nhs 4 /ke pwiare Sinle we oie wie wise acs ose dwarves) als .10 
CU ge ©) U4 LORS bt 0 Oe ae ae re gene ee re .25 EF 
DOES A YOUNG MAN NEED LIFE INSU RANOE? cc eee 15 é 
FAMILIAR DANGERS LOSE THEIR TERRORS................ .10 cha 
GETTING THE MOST OUT OF LIFE ae 5 rene mnahe-s AMS SSE CO tae 
HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE SHOULD A FARMER CARRY? .10 
SC cy be aa a ener eer irre ‘ 10 ex! 
ONE BUSINESS MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH L IFE INS 15 
ee —™ EXPERIENCE WITH ENDOWMENT INSUR- F 
UT RISES 2a ce ee en men er C ere  ce aeaete .10 ar rs 
ONE PARMER'S EXPERIENCE WITT LIFE INSURANCE: 10 MA Scrnoue Wil 
ONE SALARIED MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSU RANCE .15 ; TO SUSTAIN it ‘ Ke vea 
ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HER LIFE INSURANCE .15 \ oe " aR 
ONE ey Off ae! EN Se Se TEE Oa .10 ° Nev 
PART NIRS AND AAP INSURANCE... 6650 cca ss nec eisesemeesee .10 l 
REAL REASONS FOR LIFE INSUR: RETR Gets er nate oe .10 t 
WIFE’S INSURANCE, THE...... eit tara Ree mI Se RIE eye pa .10 ‘eu 
FOR MONTHLY INCOME PROSPECTS Simi 
INSURING YOU R SRE SANE. Suahi a araDiate-wieveis a eoteateie .10 A 
PoC) es St oe ee: RS eae Se ear My ie Norco ar <10 - 
ONE WOMAN’ SEX PERLE NCE WITH A MONTHLY INCOME.. .15 5 © N) Q eee com 
OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES... .............00cccccccecees .10 wilt to erve; Strong to Sustain — } 
SAVING WHAT YOU LEAVE...... <: one i Faint an Sets os tea ea ae eye .10 eel 
LEAFLETS TO PREVENT LAPSATION OF POLICIES A creed that expresses the sincere desire to serve humanity fon 
APA TIN OE DHE ROAD «soscks osc obs ck.ovadensicccwesseecs 10 = permeates this organization, and is reflected in the the 
EO Le 0) ip BSCR gC) Ge FNS een a rear a ee .10 strikin ains made every month. 
DON’T THROW AWAY THE LIFE BOAT ............ 0 00sec eens .10 p & : f y 2 
GIVING YOURSELF A CHANCE..... 2.0... cess seeece eee e renee -10 rovident Life Men find everywhere a tremendous force of the 
WHY Wi DON'T LIVE FOREVER... 6.66066 cescccceeeaeccss .10 goodwill toward the Provident. sai 
LEAFLETS ON ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE bot 
DEFYING F 334 mshenis oie oa ts TE I alae dee dae .10 , 
SOMrisa tI 1S AZLAWWAWVS HAPPENING ooo ocioic ois sein eewsies ee ce .10 spri 
NI WRN 6. cigs Shon 4d ek case uvesucanssouiancntenn: 125 Te PROVIDENT T 

Sample copies of the above leaflets, varying between 10 and 25c each® with 
amount to $4.10. The price of the two booklets entitled Multiplying Your 
Income and The Monthly Income Policy is $2.00. Send us remittance for LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. com 
$6.00 and we will mail you sample copies of all 36 of the Nash publications 
with the leaflets conveniently packed in a handsome case convenient for of CHATTANOOGA thou 
reference. Send for circulars giving prices in quantities. equi 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY R. J. Maclellan, President. W. C. Cartinhour, Secretary. clio; 
igi 
~ WT. . ESTABLISHED 1887 
Cuitcaco OFFICE 135 Wiii1aAM STREET boar 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH LIABILITY Em 
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CHICAGO BOARD 





Constitution Amended to Provide 


Standing Committees 





MANY APPOINTMENTS MADE 





Choice of Chairmen Shows Desire to Have 
Capable Executives 

Cuicaco, Itt., August 11—The constitution 
of the Chicago Board of Underwriters at a re- 
cent quarterly meeting, was amended to provide 
for certain standing committees. In the past, 
it has been customary for the president to ap- 
point fire department and sprinklered risk com- 
mittees, but there has never been any definite 
provision in the constitution and by-laws for 
the existence of any standing committees besides 
the executive, patrol and classification com- 
mittees. 

The board now has formally created the fol- 
lowing committees: publicity and public rela- 
tions; fire department; sprinklered risk; clear- 
ing house; budget and finance; membership and 
fellowship. Allan I. Wolff, with the executive 
committee’s approval, has made the following 
appointments : 

Fire Department.—A. O. Burdick, chairman: 
Fred Y. Coffin, Fred J. Sauer, two years; Frank 
F, Holmes, P. B. Hosmer, C. R. McCabe, one 
year. 

Sprinklered Risk—W. FE. Higbee, chairman; 
H, G. Buswell, C. E. Rollins, Jr., Fred A. Rye, 
two years; O. S. Pellet, George H. Bell, Jacob 
M. Loeb, J. K. Walker, one year. 

Clearing House——Nathan Klee, chairman; 
Hugo Dalmar, William F. Prindle, two years; 
George H. Coleman, Lyman M. Drake, J. E. 
Purnell, Jr., one year. 

Budget and Finance—James I. Naghten, 
chairman; Fred B. Luce, Benjamin Auerbach, 
two years; H. T. Cartlidge, E. W. Poinier, E. 
C. Sweetland, one year. 

Fellowship—August Torpe, Jr., chairman; 
William M. Murray, W. P. Robertson, two 
years; H. V. Burrows, L. P. Warren, James M. 
Newburger, one year. 

Membership.—FE. B. Vickery, chairman; H. 
C. Brummell, Egbert Rollo, two years; Lloyd 
Smith, E, R. Hurd, W. F. Jacobs, one year. 

An analysis of the personnel of the different 
committees will show that careful thought has 
been given to the appointments and considera- 
tion was given to each constituent element of 
the board membership. 

In appointing the sprinklered risk committee, 
the board administration has added to its per- 
sonnel two Western department managers, 
both of whom are particularly interested in 
sprinklered business. 

The membership committee was organized 
with the purpose of relieving the executive 
committee of the detail of this work and it is 
thought that a standing membership will be 
equipped to keep a close supervision over the 
eligibility of applicants for membership to the 
board. George A. Lloyd, who is assistant to 
Ernest Palmer, manager of the board, has been 
carefully supervising investigations for the past 
few months, 


PRESIDENT JOHN C. DISTLER, JR., 
RE-ELECTED 
Baltimore American Names Gustav Kehr, 
C. H. Coates and H. A. Clark as 
Vice=Presidents 


The Baltimore American Fire Insurance 
Company, Baltimore, Md., at the election of 
officers held following the recent appointment 
of new directors as noted in THE SpEecTaTOR 
of last week, re-elected John C. Distler, Jr., as 
president for the seventh consecutive term. This 
action on the part of the board gives ample 
evidence of its confidence in Mr. Distler’s ad- 
ministration. 

At the same time, Frederick W. Kakel was 
elected vice-president and, in addition, three 
new vice-presidents were named as follows: 
Gustav Kehr, C. H. Coates and H. A. Clark. 
John E. Smith was made treasurer and Edward 
J. Cook became secretary. 3Jenjamin B. 
Weaver was appointed assistant treasurer and 
President Distler, Vice-President Coates and 
George U. Tompers were elected members of 
the executive committee. As is shown by the 
executive personnel, control of the Baltimore 
American was recently acquired by the Na- 
tional Liberty of New York. 


° 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSUR- 
ANCE AGENTS 
Reservation Arrangements Completed for 
Convention in Milwaukee on 
September 9 
Reservation arrangements for the twenty- 
ninth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in Milwaukee from 
September 9 to 12 have now been completed. 
The plans have been sent out by the Milwaukee 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the meeting 
will be held in the Arcadia Ball Room, 130 Sec- 
ond street. Agents are asked to make their 
reservations direct to the hotel picked as first 
choice on the list provided, together with a 
street map by the Milwaukee board. The Wis- 
consin Hotel, Third street near Grand avenue, 
will be convention headquarters and the mem- 
bers of the association are requested to file their 
applications for rooms well in advance. 

FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
October 5 to 11 Chosen by N.F.P.A. for 
Special Campaign to Reduce Losses 
Fire prevention week this year will be from 
October 5 to I1, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the National Fire Protection 
Association, and plans are now being made 
for a special drive to reduce losses and to 
awaken the country to a proper realization of 
the danger from this source. The Association 
has sent out handbooks, posters, stickers, and 
a pamphlet entitled “The Story of Fire Pre- 
vention Week,” and has asked for the close 
co-operation of industry and commerce in its 
efforts to stamp out the menace of fire. Civic 
bodies and community organizations will lend 
their aid to the movement and a campaign is 
being planned to teach pupils in the schools 
of the nation the value of fire prevention ac- 

tivities. 
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IOWA LOSSES 





Terrific Storms Sweep State During 
First Week of Month 





ADJUSTERS KEPT BUSY 





Crops and Property Destroyed by Hail, 
Lightning and Wind—Many Cities 
Affected 
Des Mornes, Iowa, August 9.—The first 
week in August closed with another series of 
storms of cyclonic proportions. Loss from 
wind, lightning, hail and floods reaches into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. Great 
stretches of the richest farming land in the 
world were overwhelmed, buildings were un- 
roofed and in some cases wrecked, property 
loss from lightning was great and the crop 
loss from hail and wind cannot be even esti- 
mated until careful inspection is made. In- 
surance agencies in Des Moines are not vet 
advised of the extent of the losses because 
Wires are down and communication badly in- 
terrupted, but enough is known to justify the 
conclusion that this last visitation is even 
more destructive than the sweeping tornado 

that crossed the State on June 28th. 

Insurance adjusters aver that the season has 
been the worst in the history of the State. 
It is stated that one mutual hail insurance 
company has had losses aggregating $300,000. 
Adjusters are out over the country, follow- 
ing in the trail of the various storms, in an- 
swer to appeals from stricken communities. 
The S. W. Dorsey agency, while not stress- 
ing hail and tornado insurance, states that it 
adjusted 61 losses from one storm. Losses 
from lightning setting fire to houses and 
barns and resulting in death from livestock 
reach a large figure. In taking refuge under 
a clump of trees 40 head of cattle were killed 
by a single bolt near Decorah. At Council 
Bluffs a large elevator was burned, entailing 
a loss of $60,000. 


FIRE CHIEFS MEET 
Pacific Coast Association Elects New Offi- 
cers—Seattle Picked for 1925 
Convention 

The convention of the Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation of Fire Chiefs, held at Pasadena, 
Calif., last week, elected new officers as fol- 
lows: R. B. Hambcroft, Reno, Nev., presi- 
dent; S. H. Short, Oakland, and Mark Ryan, 
Redwood City, vice-presiderits; J. W. Stevens, 
San Francisco, secretary; and Joseph Wood, 
Renton, Wash., treasurer. The Thomas H. 
Ince cup for the best work of the year along 
fire prevention lines went to the city of Fresno. 
Los Angeles and Portland, Oregon, won sec- 
ond and third class cups in the order named. 

The convention voted in favor of a law to 
protect theatre patrons against carelessness in 
the use of nitro-cellulose films, and the prin- 
cipal discussions were on the subjects of 
proper ventilation of buildings and the re- 
building of old fire apparatus. Seattle, Wash., 
was chosen as the place for the 1925 conven- 
tion. 
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Union Central Building 


Courtesy and Promptness 


“It ts undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two hours after 
I received your very courteous and friendly letter in connection 
with my removal to Texas I was favored with a call from one of 
your local representatives, who personally offered to fulfill the prom- 
tses of service contained in your letter.”’ 


This letter was made possible by a 
Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless of change 
of address and maintains Company and Agency contact with him—and 
A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information about such 
policyholders to the resident agent. 


That agents and the Home Office work in close harmony is evidenced 
by the letter above. Timely Cooperation turned a small ccurtesy into 
9 real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








MORE THAN 56% 


of the business written by some of our larger 
agencies is a direct result of the Fidelity lead 
service. Our agents interview interested pros- 
pects—people who have written the Head 
Office for information. 

Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operat- 
ing in 40 states. Full level net premium re- 
serve basis. Over quarter of a billion in- 
surance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 


Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILA. 
WALTER Le MAR TALBOT, President 


Al Few Agency Openings for the Right ACen 














We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. 
vestigate. 


It will pay anyone interested to in- 
All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 

















Jefferson Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


has some excellent 
territory open 





“tad Sk 7 
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If Interested, Write 
JULIAN PRICE 


President 





Tis hd Oi) ATA. 


Insurance in Force Over 
$215,000,000 
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Ot ee ene 
INVESTIGATION ON 





as Fire Commission to Hold Hear- 


ai ing August 15 





MAY HAVE STANDARD POLICY 


Consider Application of 90 Per Cent Co- 
insurance Clause to Oil Schedules 
Austin, TEX., Aug. 8.—Proposed promul- 
gation by the Texas State Fire Insurance 
Commission of a Texas standard tire policy to 
s and mercantiles, 


be used for writing dwelling 
with clauses, warranties and permits, printed 
on policy form, will be considered by the com- 
mission at an open hearing to be held on Aug- 
ust 13, it was announced. 

At this hearing the commission will also 
consider the application of the 90 per cent 
reduced rate and co-insurance clause on the 
oil schedules. It is proposed to add the fol- 
flowing rider whenever a blanket policy cov- 
ering oil is issued carrying 90 per cent reduced 
rates and coinsurance clause: 

Whenever the amount of insurance re- 
quired under this policy to comply with the 
go per cent reduced rate and coinsurance 
clause is reduced on account of a reduction in 
the market price of the oils insured hereunder, 
the assured may cancel that amount of in- 
surance which is in excess of the amount re- 
quired to comply with the go per cent rate and 
co-insurance clause, and the return premium 
resulting therefrom shall be calculated pro 
rata instead of the customary short rate. 

Other matters to be considered at that time 


are: Applying to printing establishments, oc- 
cupancy charge, shown on page 65 of the 
Texas general schedules; electric traction 
properties’ schedules: adding public utilities 
plants, for classes on which term insurance 
may be written; lighting and electrical appar- 
atus clause for light and power stations and 
traction systems; changes in Texas approved 
forms 113, 152 and 163. 

Mutual Fire Companies to Gather in 

Chicago 

The National Association of Mutual Fire In- 
surance companies will this year hold its an- 
nual convention in Chicago, IIl., from October 
6 to 11. Arrangements are now being made 
and it is expected that fire prevention experts, 
as well as insurance executives will attend. 
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Nye IN SUPPORT OF GOOD PRACTICES 

you At the Annual Meeting of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 

BQ held in Boston in February, it was announced that a new application blank would Py 
cH = < ree: ee a ag PP Ve. 
xe be issued, which would be a complete revision of existing forms. oy, 
tia . . . . . . . es 
Ms) _ In particular it was announced that this application would contain the following AS) 
N) ; inquiry in regard to other insurance: 9 
BI _ “Is this insurance intended to replace other insurance now in force K 
by in this or any other company?” ke 
ex ; The John Hancock Mutual has definitely taken Vo 
i) its stand on many occasions against the twisting Vo INS 
iS of business, and in asking for information regard- V4 (04, I} 

iA vd ing displacement of existing insurance in the ap- : = 
( plication for new insurance, we are but aiding ry OD nye 
cyl the enforcement of a principle which we have Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 

HOS \ strongly favored. OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














WH NATIONAL LIBERTY 


| 
: | INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
TI Losses paid since organization over 56 millions. 


if DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


character and his devotion to business placed 
him in the leading position among underwriters 
of the West. 

We have lost a devoted friend, whose place 
will he hard to fill. I know the loyal support 
vou have given him during all of these years 
will make vou want to “carry on” as he would 
have you do were he here. 

The American Insurance Company will con- 
tinue its affiliation with the Western Insurance 
Bureau, to which organization he gave his life 
to maintain. We have, each one of us—agents, 
field men and officers—lost a very dear friend 
and we appreciate that the work he did will 
live after him, and that it will be his wish that 
each of us continue our devotion to the inter- 
ests of the American. 


SENDS LETTER TO AGENTS 
President Bailey’s Message on Death of 
Charles E. Sheldon 
Cuicaco, Irt., August 12.—President C. W. 
Bailey, of the American Insurance Company, 
has sent out a letter to the American agents of 
the Western Department expressing the sorrow 
of the officials of the company at the passing 
of Charles E. Sheldon, vice-president and West- 
ern manager, who died recently. The letter, 
which follows, also states that the American 
Insurance Company will continue its affiliation 

with the Western Insurance Bureau: 

To American Agents, Western Department: 

You undoubtedly have heard of the untimely 
death, on July 23, of our esteemed friend, 
Charles FE. Sheldon, vice-president and Western 
manager of this company for the past twenty- 
five years. The work he has accomplished dur- 
ing his life stands out as the achievement of a 
great man. His strong personality, his sterling 





Dailas Gets Old Rate 
DatLaAs, TexAs, August 11.—The old insur- 
ance key rate of twelve cents will be restored 
in Dallas as soon as improvements now under 
way are completed. 


SEMI- ANNUAL STATEMENTS AS OF JUNE 30, 1924 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Cash Admitted Net Cash Claims 

Capital Assets Surplus Premiums Paid 
Cardin: Mutual So Cec ioc a citacvanananaee specials $321,560 $283,650 $33,078 $8,470 
Hardware Dealers Mutual, Wis. .....30.6cc0ss weccivc 1,741,106 517,319 1,086,919 395,187 
Ind. Lambermens Mutual, Ind..........<c2cc § cevece 1,810,851 1,185,132 639,876 210°951 
Lumber Mutual Fite, Mass... icc ccccceecccwcs  ~dvdaoc 2,216,552 1,649,467 925,783 200.078 
Lusshermens Mutual, ORO... ckicscicccecaes Sanedic 1,879,012 768 ,627 912,830 269'519 
Mercantile Mutual Fire, R. I ; alienate | | anaes 647,632 329,656 252,092 10002 
Merchants and Manufacturers Mutual, Ohio....  ...... 290,198 50,656 120,358 58888 
Minr. Implement Mutual, Minn.............. = ..... 1,856,795 435,352 1,132,365 465,063 
Nat. Implement Mutual, Minn................ Eehee $55,401 147,066 275,299 136/341 
National Mutual, Oo. . . .- 2. ook ec cones - 371,544 100,421 195,638 83025 
Northwestern Mutual Fire, Wash 2. ea 2,555,882 444,567 1,626,830 194" 
Ohio Hardware Mutual Fire, Ohio............. = ...... 118,563 191,123 291,573 
Pa. Lumbermens Mutual Fire, Pa... aa 2.058684 1,528,343 567,134 
Retail Hardware Mutual Fire, Minn... Saas oo 2,187,355 983,527 1,053,377 
Southern Mutual Ins. Co., Ga..... an featerers eth ae 1,234,503 $384,750 172.794 

252.641 $3316 80,335 


Texas State Mutual Fire, Tex.... Pe eee ey 
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THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE EVERY INSURANCE MAN 
— 7 INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
THE x OF LONDON, ENGLAND Inspector or Adjuster is 
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LANCASHIRE ELIGIBLE 
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Accident Insurance at Cost - 
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“ig bed Warfield, President Montgomery Clark, Vice-President Insurance to November ‘. 1924, for $2.00 that 
E. S. Jarvis, Secretary Charles W. Higley, Vice-President 
Iliam Morrison, Asst. Secy. Write tor Application Blank mad 
Home Office, Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St., New York H. EB. REX, Sec’y-Treas, DES MOINES, IOWA <n 
C. E. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr. Secretary pile 
CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 a 
PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY new 
General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. Afte 
Accident and Health Insurance Commercial and Industrial well 
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Great American || : 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

After all, one should not be surprised 
that laws are steadily placed on the statute 
hooks in regard to business. After reading 
the matter recently presented in regard to the 
methods of writing “Window Cleaning Haz- 
ards,” it ought to be evident to all that if 
such things are done the community will con- 
tinue to defend itself by making the laws more 
and more rigid. 

The Problem of the Rate.—Probably the 
frst rate ever made was not satisfactory and 
that seems to have been true with every rate 
made since that time. Temporarily—and it is 
only temporarily—there is not much trouble 
in the fire line, but it is evident that work- 
men’s compensation and some other forms of 
property insurance are at that stage where a 
new deal, as it may be termed, is necessary. 
After all is said and done, it might be just as 
well to realize that between the stock com- 
panies and all others there is a certain fixed 
line which cannot be crossed; that the stock 
policy stands on a different footing from the 
others and should be treated and should treat 
itself accordingly. For instance, why should all 
the enginering talent for the stock companies 
be devoted to department stores, only to find 
when the show-down comes that probably one- 
half, if not a larger percentage, is carried in 
some other forms of insurance than the stock 
companies? And yet those forms are contribut- 
ing scarcely anything to the problems involved 
in the proper fire prevention standards of such 
properties. Has not the time come when the 
question should be threshed out? 

Use and Occupancy.—We sometimes 
wonder if the man who invented Use and Oc- 
cupancy insurance would have done it if he 
could have looked ahead and seen the long 
path it would have to travel before it reached 
anything like a proper terminal. Some 
changes were made last week in an important 
meeting that was held, and these will be 
promulgated almost immediately. They deal 
chiefly with the matter of the rate, although 
some changes in the form have been intro- 
duced. Generally in talking with the agents 
they state that the question is not with the 


rate, which seldom causes trouble, but it is 
more apt to come from the fact that although 
these policies have been on the market for 
forty years they have not yet attained a very 
wide celebrity. It is the feeling, however, 
among those who took part in last week’s con- 
ference that if the form can be simplified and 
the rate made more attractive, the result will 
be an increase of business, which means a 
wider spread of liability and a more satisfac- 
tory result, both to the insured and insurers. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

R. S. Moulton, chairman of the committee 
on standard fire reports of the Fire Under- 
writers Uniformity Association, urges shorter 
forms for reporting fires. While it is neces- 
sary to get complete information, and as much 
as possible is desirable, Mr. Moulton says that 
the committee has found by experience that 
the present forms are unnecessarily compli- 
cated and long and often confuse the in- 
spector, with the result that actually less in- 
formation is secured than would be obtained 
with a shorter and simpler form. 

An Outdoor Entertainment will be one of 
the features of the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents in 
Milwaukee, according to Chairman Monroe 
Porth, of the entertainment committee. The 
affair will be staged at the Wisconsin Garden 
Club, on Grand avenue, just a few blocks 
from the official headquarters. The garden 
féte will be held Thursday evening, Septem- 
ber 11th, with dancing, entertainment and 
lunch featuring the affair in the gardens, 
which will be decorated with colored lanterns, 
etc. In case of rain, the big club house ad- 
jacent to the grounds will be available. 

Charles R. McCabe has bought the interest 
of his partner, E. J. Hengle, in the local 
agency in Chicago of McCabe & Hengle. Mr. 
Hengle will retire from business because of 
ill health, Mr. McCabe has taken his two 
sons, Charles R., Jr., and John V., into the 
agency, but will continue to operate under the 
same name of McCabe & Hengle for the 
present. 

Great interest is developing in the presi- 


dency of the Fire Underwriters’ Association 
with the annual meeting scheduled in two 
months. It has been the custom to choose the 
president one year from the managers and the 
next from the field men, and this is man- 
agerial year. Among the managers mentioned 
as possibilities for the presidency are the fol- 
lowing: John M. Thomas of the AEtna; W. P. 
Robertson of the Alliance; Walter E. Miller 
of the Westchester; Waite Bliven of the Fire- 
mens of Newark; Herbert A. Clark of the 
National Liberty; Fred B. Luce of the Provi- 
dence Washington; Elwin W. Law of the 
Royal, and Charles N. Gorham, assistant 
Western manager of the American of New- 
ark. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 

The New England Advisory Board, at a 
special meeting last Friday, adopted several 
new revisions to its by-laws dealing prin- 
cipally with the purposes and membership of 
the organization. 

The special commission on reciprocal in- 
surance has organized and announces that 
public hearings will be held at the State House 
starting September 16. Meanwhile the In- 
surance Department has requested the attor- 
ney general to file an information in equity 
against an alleged agent of the American 
Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit Insurance Ex- 
change of Chicago to have him restrained 
from soliciting and negotiating credit in- 
surance on behalf of that exchange or its at- 
torney in fact. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 

C. L. Harper & Co. and Harris J. Latta 
have taken fire insurance agencies in Phila- 
delphia to represent the Federal Union of 
Chicago. 

The Fire Insurance Agency of R. F. S. 
Allebach for the Agricultural of Watertown, 
N. Y., has been transferred to the Philadel- 
phia General Agency, Inc. 

Buckley & Meade’s Agency in Philadel- 
phia for the La Salle Fire of New Orleans 
has been discontinued in the membership of 
the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 
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Public Accountant 
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Actuarial 








HARRY C. LANDWEHR 
Certified Public Accountant 
Insurance a Specialty 


75 Maiden Lane New York City 
Telephone Beekman 3461 








FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Hume Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 














Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 
American Eagle Auto- National Union New Amsterdam 
mobile-Hartford National Hartford Casualty Co. 
American Equitable U.S. Fire demnity Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Stuyvesant of America 
Insurance Co. Automobile Insurance 
State Pa. BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 














Actuarial 








Established 1865 
David Parks Fackler Edward B. Fackler 
William Breiby 


FACKLER, FACKLER & BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 











JULIAN C. HARVEY, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING  SL.LOUIS, MO. 








JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


JAS. R. COTHRAN 


Associate Actuary 


322 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK 








T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 








F. M. SPEAKMAN, C.P.A., 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 


ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 


CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N.W. Independent Life Building 





1 ie 

















FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON 


F. A. 1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Insurance Exchange Bldg., Suite 948-949 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 

















Joseph H. Woodward Richard Fondiller 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Examinations and Audits in 
all Branches of Insurance. 


75 Fulton Street New York 


Conservation Specialists 





The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 
‘“‘Life Insurance Service”’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


References Covering Past 23 Years 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 




















DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


75 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST. 
NEW YORK 


I. M. RUBINOW, Ph. D. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 

and STATISTICIAN 

1600 Bankers’ Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Liability and Casualty Lines 
Industrial Funds, etc. 























Consulting Engineers 











PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 

LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 

Group, Industrial and Special Classes. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 

Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





FREDERICK A. WALDRON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Designer of 
HOME OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Full Architectural and Engineering 
Services Available 
37 Wall St. Tel. Hanover 6718 New York City 
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Statisticians 














— 
STATISTICS 


Annual statements, writings, can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, 
special calls and all work requir- 
ing the use of tabulating machines. 
Also overload work. Expert comp- 
tometer operators on short notice. 


FENWAY COMPANY, INC. 


Whitehall 20 Vesey Street 
7796 New York 























Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 











Frick Tax Case 
(Concluded from page 12) 


excise tax upon the happening of an event, 
then the tax is not subject to attack on the 
ground that it must be apportioned. 
Point IV 

The United States cannot levy an estate 
tax, an ad valorem transfer, excise, capital 
tax amounting to 25 per cent on the value of 
Mr. Frick’s estate at the time of his death, 
and include in the value of the estate of the 
decedent as the basis of the tax property 
which belonged to others at the time of Mr. 
Frick’s death. 

This tax sought to be levied by the United 
States is an excise tax founded upon the ter- 
mination of Mr. Frick’s title. 


Point V 
It is unconstitutional to levy a tax on the 
executors of Mr. Frick based upon moneys 
not a part of his estate, paid to beneficiaries 
under policies of insurance on his life, with- 
out permitting the executors to recover from 
the beneficiaries the amount of the tax so paid. 


Potnt VI 

It is unconstitutional to levy a graduated ad 
valorem tax on these policies belonging to 
Mrs. Frick and Miss Frick and to graduate 
the tax imposed on the beneficiaries and not 
upon the value of the policies taxed, but upon 
the entire value of Mr. Frick’s property plus 
the insurance. 

_If this be a property tax it is beyond ques- 
tion that it is unconstitutional because it was 
not apportioned. If it is an excise tax, it is 
unconstitutional because it is discriminatory 
and unequal. 


Point VII 
Levy vs. Wardell, 258 U. S., 542, decided 
this case against the Government. 
. The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
Its opinion in this case, handed down on the 


1st day of May, 10922, decided three proposi- 
tions : 

1. The act is not retroactive. 

2. Where a person dies leaving no estate, 
the United States cannot take somebody else’s 
property and levy an inheritance tax upon 
that and call it an estate tax upon the dead 
man's property. 

3. Such a tax is not a transfer tax nor an 
indirect tax, but is a direct tax, levied in vio- 
lation of Article 1, Section 9, Subdivision 4 
of the Constitution. 


INAUGURATES SLOGAN CONTEST 


Glens Falls Launches Scheme to Aid Fire 
Prevention 


In recognition of the expressed need of the 
National Fire Protection Association for ef- 
fective fire prevention slogans, the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company, Glens Falls, through its 
local agents, has inaugurated a nation-wide fire 
prevention slogan contest, in which prizes 
amounting to $2000 will be awarded for the 
hest 100 slogans submitted. In answer to a 
letter from President West of the Glens [alls, 
in which he proposed the contest, T. Alfred 
Fleming, chairman of the committee on fire 
prevention week, gives it his unqualified ap- 
proval, and says: “Effective slogans constitute 
one of our outstanding needs.” 

Three men, nationally known for their inter- 
est and activity in fire prevention work and 
whose names will be announced later, will act 
as judges and award the prizes, which will be 
divided as follows: First prize, $500; second 
third 
ten prizes, each $25; 


prize, $250; prize, $100; seven prizes, 


each $50; thirty prizes, 
each $10; fifty prizes, each $5. 

The contest is open to everybody except the 
officers, directors, agents and employees of the 
Glens Falls and their Agents of 
other companies may participate. 


families. 
There is no 
limit to the-number of words in the slogans, 
but brevity will be an important factor. Con- 
testants may submit as many different slogans 
as they please, but each slogan must be written 
on a separate sheet of paper, bearing the con- 
tributor’s name and address, and delivered to 
a local Glens Falls agent, who will mail it un- 
opened to the company. At the close of the 
contest, October 11, 1924, all slogans submitted 
will be turned over to the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association for use in its educational 
work. Prizes will be awarded not later than 
December 15, 1924. 


Labry & Harris & Watson to Be General 
Agents in Los Angeles Territory 

Los ANGELES, CALiF., Aug. 5.—The North- 
Casualty & Surety Co., 
licensed in California, with 
Labry & & Watson, Inc., of Los 
Angeles, as agents. W. E. 
secretary of Labrv & Harris & Watson, Inc., 
has sold his interest in the firm to his part- 
ners and has opened a local agency for fire 
and casualty lines. Labry & Harris & Wat- 
son, Inc., is the largest independent general 
agency in Los Angeles, and operates without 
affiliations with either the Board or 
the non-board bureau. 
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western Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been 
Harris 


general Labry, 


Pacific 





THREE CHAIRMEN NAMED FOR 
N. F. P. A. COMMITTEES 

A. H. Nuckolls, J. A. Neale and R. E. Man- 

ning Appointed Under Five-Year 

Rotation Statute 

The National Fire Association 
has announced the appointment of new chair- 
men for three of its technical committees. The 
AE. 
Under- 


Protection 


men and their positions are as follows: 
Nuckolls, chemical 
writers Laboratories, Chicago, Ill., chairman of 
the committee on hazardous chemicals and ex- 
plosives; J. A. Neale, chief engineer of the 
Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters, chair- 
man of the committee on protection of openings 
in walls and partitions; R. E. Manning, 
engineer of the Associated I'actory Mutual Fire 
department, 


engineer of the 


Insurance Companies’ inspection 
chairman of the committee on tanks. 

These appointments were made in conformity 
with a recent ruling of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association to the effect that technical 
chairmanships have their 
period of office limited to five years. All three 
of these newly-designated chairmen are expe- 


committee should 


rienced executives with a broad fund of knowl- 
edge in their several chosen lines. 
MELVILLE J. HORN CHOSEN 
3ecomes Vice-President of De Kay & Co., 
Inc. 

A marine department has just been added to 
the rapidly-growing business of De Kay & Co., 
Inc., 51 Maiden Lane, New York city, by the 
election of Melville J. Horn as vice-president 
in charge of this special branch of their busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Horn resigns the position of marine un- 
derwriter and deputy United States manager of 
the Norwegian Atlas Insurance Company, and 
returns to the brokerage business in which he 
was successfully engaged prior to being taken 
into the Norwegian Atlas Insurance Company 
when that canceled its 


last year, company 


agency contracts, and established its own 
United States branch. 

De Kay & Co. have made a specialty of 
workmen's compensation and liability insurance 
ckford De Kay resigned his former 
position as compensation rating expert in the 
New York State Insurance Department, but the 
demand for a special service to their clients in 
connection with marine insurance has made 
which Mr. Horn’s 


connection with them will assure. 


since 


necessary the expansion 


Auto Department of Home Accident Is 
Moved 

Litrte Rock, Arxk., August 12.—the auto- 
mobile department of the Home Accident In- 
surance Company was moved from Fordyce to 
Little Rock. This department writes liability, 
property damage and collision insurance on 
automobiles and trucks. According to John 
R. Hampton, vice-president of the company, 
this department has more than doubled its 
business in the last six months. The move to 
Little Rock is being made with the view of 
improving the service to policyholders and 
agents. 
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SALESMEN WANTED! 


Reliable Men in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
for All or Part Time to Sell Old Line Life 


Insurance. 


Attractive Policies. 


Liberal Commissions. 


Both 


Standard and Sub-Standard Risks. 


If You Are Already Writing Insurance Stop That 


Leak in Your Income by Placing Your Declined 


Business With Us. 


THE TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 

















RATES 





Age. 35. 
Age 85. 


$20.92 Without Disability. 
21.22 With Premium Waiver Disability. 
22.87 With Income Disability which in- 
cludes Waiver of Premium. 
1.50 in addition for Double Indemnity. 


Age 35. 20 Pay Life, Endowment at Age 
85. 


Ordinary Life, Endowment at 


$29.12 Without Disability. 
29.33 With Premium Waiver Disability. 
31.11 With Income Disability which in- 
cludes Waiver of Premium. 
1.70 in addition for Double Indemnity. 


The Franklin line of policies is complete, 
modern in all respects, and considering 
policy provisions, the rates are very low. 
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Observations on Fire Reinsurance 


In the technique of reinsurance the Germans, 
in their day, were good instructors to us all. 
Iam now thinking less of their developing the 
technique itself formally than that they have 
penetrated so far into the realm of reinsurance 
that they could, in a consistent manner, apply 
to their underwriters the same calm policy that, 
in their relations to the public, the insurers 
themselves have to follow. 

You all assuredly have experience as to what 
it signifies to have dealings with unaccustomed, 
more or less ignorant and therefore perverse 
underwriters, as reinsurers. Their hearts are 
in their mouths when they open their mail, and 
if there be a large claim for damage sustained 
or compensation that calls for a large check, 
then, perhaps, a cry of complaint arises, the 
business must be given up, unless the fees be 
lessened, or risks of the same kind as the claims 
sent in be excluded. More than once in a simi- 
lar situation I have been forced to address an 
anxious reinsurer in the following manner: 
“Why do you complain, now that a case has 
occurred of just the kind for which reinsurance 
is undertaken? Should no such irregularities 
occur, there would be nothing to bring into ad- 
justment, and your services would be rendered 
superfluous. You must be content that such 
things only happen now and again, just as I 
myself must be satisfied if now and again 
great damage by fire occurs, which in the eyes 
ot the public warrants the existence of my 
business,” 


Is TuerE Too Mucu REINSURANCE? 
Here there is an important query. Have we chiefly along the lines of this special domain of 


By D. L. LUNDGREN 
Reinsurance Expert of Stockholm, Sweden 
not been led away to great excess as regards 
our dependence on reinsurance? If so, does 
this excess provide any real advantage to the 
reinsurers ? 

If we now make a survey of the results of 
the accounts of a fire insurance company, as a 
rule we shall find cause for astonishment as 
regards the outcome giving so feeble an impres- 
sion of the necessity for reinsurance. On plac- 
ing side by side the premiums paid to the re- 
insurers and claims as one series, and the pre- 
miums kept by the company as theirs and the 
claims paid, as another series, as a rule it will 
be found that the reinsurers series does not pre- 
sent such extensive oscillations that any mani- 
fest necessity for their adjustment appears 
needful. The conclusion arrived at is that the 
company itself could, with advantage, have kept 
a considerably larger portion of the business 
than had been the case, and that there was every 
reason to suppose that if matters had been 
arranged in this manner, the arrears transferred 
to the reinsurers would have shown the far 
larger fluctuations which would have proved the 
need that just these arrears should be equal- 
ized by reinsurance. In short, if the company 
retains too small a portion of the business, 
the result gives no clear indication that the 
reinsurance practiced really was necessary, but 
if the company retains a considerable portion 
of the business, the necessity of the reinsurer’s 
figure appears more distinctly. 

Here I enter a phase of the question that more 
especially concerns reinsurance in fire insurance, 
and therefore, shall 


continue my argument 
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insurance which offers so interesting a field. 

We possess two forms of reinsurance: 

(1) Reinsurance of simply the excedent of 
the risks in question over and above a certain 
maximum. 

(2) Reinsurance of a certain quota of all 
the portions of the insurance. 

The most rational manner of proceeding to 
obtain the aim desired is assuredly reinsurance 
simply of the excedent of the risks in question 
over and above a certain maximum, the reasons 
being apparent in the principle for this kind 
of insurance. 


ProcepurE ADOPTED 

What is correct both in theory and practice 
is that, in this kind of reinsurance, we proceed 
on the chances of loss in every special case we 
are inclined to risk as underwriters on our own 
account. If, after due consideration of the 
guarantee resources of the company, its propor- 
tion of the business, and capacity of internal ad- 
justment, the conclusion is arrived at that the 
company, without detriment of inequalities on 
its own account, can stand a loss of, for in- 
stance, close upon 25,000 Swedish crowns, 
then it becomes far more a question of inspec- 
tion technique than a query of administration 
to make out a suitable maximum table for rein- 
surance. The principle for this table will then 
be that the insurance sum on the special risk 
retained on our own account is so gauged that 
in all probability the greatest loss to be cal- 
culated will be 25,000 Swedish crowns, i. e., 
judgment is based on the idea formed of the 
percentage of damage that in certain unfavor- 
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able conflagrations the company would have to 
be prepared to take into account. 

When I had to manage these affairs, I in- 
variably discussed with the fire inspectors of 
the company not only the various classes of 
risks but also the special risks, naturally chiefly 
the industrial, and by these discussions the prac- 
tical base lines of the system have been arranged. 
Later it has fallen on the inspectors subsequent 
to every inspection—besides other matters—to 
provide reports and proposals of a_ suitable 
maximum on the company’s own account. When 
this proposal has been scrutinized and approved, 
it has at once been applicable by that func- 
tionary who has had the department for rein- 
surance on hand, and the system of maximal 
tables, in this manner, detail by detail, has been 
formed, a very valuable utilization of the in- 
spector’s minute knowledge risks. 

Later the same system has heen extended to 
more general maxima for groups of risks with 
some degree of connection with each other 
through “contagion,” a chapter that with the 
aforementioned might well form the basis of 
several lectures. 

By such a fixed system—which I should pre- 
fer to call an “Excedent System”—the advan- 
tage is gained that the business on the com- 
pany’s own account will keep a goodly number 
of risks that act as balancing weights, thus 
forming an effective system of equipoise adjust- 
ment. This stability is heightened subsequently 
by the great number of smaller risks that ac- 
crue, but do not reach the excedent boundary. 
As we are aware, it is the many small risks 
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that we consider as “robur et securitas” in the 
domain of insurance, and therefore it is of im- 
portance that no portion of these be removed 
from our own account and made the subject 
of reinsurance. 


REINSURANCE BY QUOTA 

As regards reinsurance by quota participation, 
this embraces all risks, whether there be any 
necessity for reinsurance in that special case or 
no. The effect of this form of reinsurance will 
evidently be that the remaining departments of 
insurance come to show exactly the same in- 
equalities from the point of view of risks, as 
the whole in its entirety. The difference is simply 
that the affair is on a smaller scale, so that the 
fluctuation in Swedish crowns is less, but the 
difficulty still remains that on certain risks far 
too much is retained, and, simultaneously, on 
a vast number take out an absolutely unneces- 
sary reinsurance, by which what is most val- 
uable is lost, which’ should give equipoise to 
the business on our own account. 

It will easily be comprehended that a rein- 
curer striving for the greatest possible amount 
of business prefers having from an _ under- 
writer a regular and fast quota of the whole 
business, than a portion of the excedent, sub- 
sequent to this being arranged according to the 
constant system I have mentioned. It is equally 
certain that the wishes of the underwriter take 
a totally opposite direction. 

If, however, the state of things is such that 
the reinsurer is dominant and dictates the con- 
ditions, he naturally advances his desire for 
quota participation in the entire affair; he has 
possibly put in capital with the underwriters, 
or perhaps, in some other manner, can bring 
power to bear. There may be a question of 
reinsurance, and the underwriter must give 
way. 

The contrast between the two principles is 
most apparent when the question turns upon the 
relations between a and his retro- 
ceders. In the latter case quota participation is 
almost always the rule. 

But if we lay stress on the fact that, so far 
as possible, reinsurance should be undertaken 
only of the excedent of the risks in question 
over and above a certain maximum, and with 
largely increased maxima on one’s own ac- 
count, this will signify a high-handed reduction 
of the business of the reinsurers, and are we 
prepared to face the consequences? 

Well, of course, insurance does not exist 
simply for the benefit of reinsurers; indeed, it 
is the other way round. If the business of the 
reinsurers decreases they must do as the in- 
surers are obliged to do when seeing the insur- 
ance business slipping through their hands owing 
to the risk disappearing or decreasing. 

If we have committed the fault of overesti- 
mating the need of reinsurance and thus under- 
estimated our own power a3 a guarantee, we 
are forced to attempt to improve matters. 


reinsurer 


ANOTHER ASPECT 
However, there is another aspect of the affair, 
and if we start from that point of departure 
our argumentation may appear more attractive 
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to the reinsurers than originally at the Outset 

If the underwriters, on their own account 
retain a small portion of the business and trans. 
fer most of it to the reinsurers, the under. 
writers’ interest simply becomes that of a broker 
or agent, and not an insurer’s interest, With, 
that method of arranging reinsurance the yp. 
derwriters can find themselves on the right sig 
of the balance-sheet—even with bad premiums— 
if relying on the good commissions the rejp. 
surers allow on the bad premiums. But the 
method creates a profound divergence betwee 
the interests of the underwriters and the rejp. 
surers. But it is not enough that the under. 
writers can make a living and get on if th 
reinsurers go to the wall. 

All of us know the usual instance: A greg 
risk is offered to underwriters, but the pre. 
miums, thanks to competition, are so low tha 
they are evidently insufficient, yet the brokers 
seeing a large brokerage in the offing, are very 
eager to subscribe each his share. The directors 
of the company shake their heads at the brokers, 
who, being energetic, and anxious lest the bird 
within grasp should fly away, become per. 
suasive, and finally the directors sullenly yield 
in every direction. Some consideration must 
be shown to the brokers and the large amour 
of business brought in by them, and then comes 
the aphorism: “We keep as little as ppssible 
on our own account, in fact simply cover a 
much as we possibly can, and the affair will be 
no loss. The reinsurers have to contribute 
their share, and so consent is given in considera. 
tion of the interest of the affair as its entirety.” 

Here we touch upon the very tenderest spot 
of the problem: The insurer in the dilemma 
between the obligation of being long-sighted as 
regards business by placing the actually neces- 
sary premium on each risk and refusing risks 
offered at premiums not up to the mark, and, 
on the other hand, the necessity of taking into 
consideration the energetic broker and the doubt: 
less important customer. 

It is pretty evident what the insurer would 
prefer doing, but it is an arduous matter, ani 
demands much firmness of will. A Swedish in- 
surer of the old school used to say: “We 
should be able to see a customer turn his back 
on us,” but even he sometimes could not stand 
this, but yielded, though the story goes that ot 
such occasions he was in a very bad temper, 
and the people in his office had a rather bad 
time. 

As far as I myself am concerned I have 
said: “In this matter we had_ better 
It is in that manner a surplus is a 
tained.” But it has at times been difficult to 
utter the advantageous negative—an affirmative 
response has been given that was, perhaps, stib- 
sequently regretted. 


often 
say no. 


REARRANGEMENT DIFFICULT 

A rearrangement of reinsurance leading t 
the better accordance of the interests of the 
underwriters and the reinsurers for keepilg 
the premiums at a due level is combined with 
much difficulty. Not only does it demand 4 
firm conviction of its necessity but also a no 
less firm intention consistently to follow tit 
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indication provided by this firm conviction. 

One question worthy of consideration is: 
Would it not be more to the purpose to increase 
the maximum and thus lessen the number of 
tems given away as reinsurance, so that it be 
possible more completely to report to the rein- 
surers what remains? 

With the present summary retrocession the 
result ensues that the people granting retroces- 
sion also feel the need of being covered by quota 
participation, a system that leads to pure non- 
sense. Experience from late years has given in- 
stances of retrocessions in the sixth and sev- 
enth stage, with the addition of a small increase 
of commission in-every degree. A goodly num- 
ber of affairs passed in that manner, like 
Minchausen’s piece of bacon—undigested from 
the one company to another, and the annual 
reports taken altogether showed magnificent 
representations of the extent of the business 
transacted. The same business, in that manner, 
was entered in a large number of companies, 
and, necessarily, at long last must prove the 
ruin of those companies that could not pass 
along the loss. Then if the retrocessor in 
the seventh hand is hard hit, and cannot 
meet his losses, the loss was returned to the 
retrocessor who was sixth, rolls over thence, 
perhaps with an extra addition, to the retro- 
cessor number five, etc., etc. In short the re- 
insurance system could not offer the guarantee 
that was deemed insured by the premiums paid 
for reinsurance. 


A Conviction STATED 

If I am briefly to state my conviction, it is 
that only that reinsurance is of any intent 
which presents a complete counter-value to the 
premiums of reinsurance paid out. But such an 
insurance it is impossible to obtain and keep 
up, unless you give the reinsurer some busi- 
ness that he can really make something 6ut of 
inthe long run. Care must be taken to provide 
the reinsurer with good business. It is his 
own lookout to see that he obtains a vast affair 
of satisfactory quality. 

The speculative calculations that I have made 
anent Swedish fire insurance have led to the 
conclusion that most of the business might have 
been solidly covered by reinsurance at first or 
second hand if all parties acted on the prin- 
ciple of retaining on their own account sums 
that correspond to their own capacity of guar- 
antee and the nature of the business con- 
templated. 

In connection herewith I will give a couple 
of instances of the course, during a lengthy 
series of years, of a Swedish fire insurance 
affair, where large sums were retained—since 
there was no choice—in the hands of the com- 
pany. I have had four tables prepared and dis- 
tributed, to which I shall hereafter refer. 

In both cases the business was chiefly con- 
cerning Swedish towns. The principal portion 
of the business is civic risks but at certain spots 
M special towns there is a rather strong in- 
flux of industrial risks. The premiums granted 
along the whole line were lower that those of 
the Swedish Fire Tariff Association by I0 to 
15 per cent, in particular cases still farther be- 
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low them. This is not altogether desirable. 

The damage by fire for the entire period of 
thirty-four years amounts in the one case to 
42.02 per cent of the premiums, in the other to 
only 37 per cent, a result which assuredly must 
be called grand. 

Moreover, when learning 
third and fourth items what capital equipoise 
there is in the course of the affairs, and that 


from the second, 


the few really bad years easily acquire com- 
pensation from the many extremely good years, 
we might be tempted to conclude that the two 
was 


illustrate cases where reinsurance 


This, however, is not the 


series 
totally unnecessary. 
fact. The two companies have employer rein- 
surance, but not to such an extent that a corre- 
sponding parallel representation is permissible. 

The real truth of the matter is that reinsur- 
ance is really necessary for these companies. 
In spite of the great development of the means 
of extinguishing fires and the methods of build- 
ing during the past thirty years in Swedish 
towns, there yet remain many vulnerable points 
where being covered by reinsurance is a neces- 
sity under all circumstances, even when the com- 
pany possesses great power anent guaranteeing. 

Reinsurance naturally to a far greater ex- 
tent embraces industrial risks than it does civic 
risks, this causing the result as regards the ac- 
count of the reinsurers tc be somewhat lower 
than the entire result of the companies—but 
The “glorious” 


Even deeming 25 per 


not much, however. result is 
also for the reinsurers. 
cent deducted as brokerage for the reinsurance, 
the damages still keep within 50 per cent of 
the remaining portion of the premiums. 

A reinsurer to whom 1 mentioned this result 
very briefly, replying with a tinge of unbelief, 
“There is no such business,” was obliged to 
concede to facts, when he saw the figures. 

The key te the riddle is this, that the vast 
engagements undertaken on the company’s own 
account had engendered a stringent selection of 
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risks, and it is there I deem the way points to 
better conditions, a higher level of premiums, 
and a really solid reinsurance, keeping more of 
the business on one’s own account, and there- 
fore that retained be- 
comes a paying business. 

If one or several companies made an altera- 
tion in this direction, the consequence would be 
corresponding measures in other quarters. The 
most astute competition is calmly and without 
undue exultation to see how bad business falls 
into the hands of our competitors. 


more anxious what is 


Fair Pray NEEDED 

A Swedish insurer, long since deceased, on 
whose judgment I had good reason to rely, 
Eugene Samson, director in the Swedish “Felix,” 
was the first clearly to evolve the comprehen- 
sion in me with special regard to reinsurers 
that: “If we wish to obtain solid reinsurers 
we must take care that the affair we offer them 
is good, so that they can hope for some profit 
from it in the long run, and when the business 
gives any profit, we must turn over to them 
the gain in its entirety.” 

The mediation in this matter should be regu- 
lated entirely by a fixed commission. 

On the other hand, it may well be deemed 
that a broker, who really can be of great use 
while the affair is current, should chiefly ob- 
tain his remuneration in the form of some 
share in the profits. This is, however, a ques- 
tion that is beside our present topic. 

Finally there is a sore spot in the relation 
of the underwriter to the reinsurer, this being 
the question of how dispute, when necessary, 
should legally be decided. This question is 
connected with the general setting up of a re- 
insurance contract, and that is, in many re- 
spects, extremely careless. 

Not being a lawyer I ought to advocate arbi- 
tration, but I must frankly confess I am no 

(Continued on page 30) 
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How Rain Insurance 
Insurance 


HartrorD, Conn., August 9.—The Automo- 
bile Insurance Company of Hartford began 
writing rain insurance last April. Its expe- 
rience thus far has been encouraging and its 
agents are being urged to push this form of 
insurance and acquaint the public with the bene- 
fits of having this protection. The value of 
rain insurance, as explained by Dr. A. H. 
Palmer, of the crop and weather division of 
the Automobile Insurance Company, is based 
upon the fact that it at least assures a return 
of the investment in the event of rainy weather 
which more than makes up for the slight re- 
duction in the net profit of a business enterprise 
if the sun shines. The agent who sells rain in- 
surance, therefore, according to this view, per- 
forms a useful and important public service. 

The officers of the Automobile Insurance 
Company believe that as business men are edu- 
cated to appreciate the possibilities of rain in- 
surance in the way of saving money the demand 
for it will greatly increase. They regard the 
field as a fertile one and assert that agents who 
are alert and enterprising should have no diffi- 
culty in placing a large volume of business. 
But agents must take the initiative instead of 
expecting the clients to seek the insurance of 
their own volition. 


In writing this form of protection the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company uses the same policy 
forms as other companies having membership 
in the conference known as the Rain Insurance 
Association. Ten different used. 
The amount of insurance that may be written 
varies according to the form used. Overinsur- 
ance is carefully guarded against and every 
effort is made to eliminate a semblance of 
gambling. This element of gambling has been 
discovered in the experience of many of the 
companies writing rain insurance. An example 
of this was found in New York, where certain 
merchants advertised sales of millinery about 
Easter time with an agreement to refund the 
price of the hat, or a specified part of the price, 
in the event that it rained on Easter. 


forms are 


Dr. Palmer explains the rain insurance con- 
tract as being one of indemnity only. It does 
not cover property damage. The coverage ap- 
plies only during hours in which the rainfall 
affects the risk. The usual’ period is stx to 
eight hours. The cost increases with the length 
of the period insured. Most policies insure 
against a definite minimum amount of rainfall, 
such as 0.1 inch or 0.2 inch falling within a 
specified number of hours. No policy is issued 
for less than three consecutive hours. All pol- 
icy periods begin and end on the hour. Events 
which are likely to be completely abandoned if 
rain appears may be written under an abandon- 
ment form which does not require a measure- 
ment of the amount of rainfall. 

When the Automobile Insurance Company 
issues a rain insurance contract based upon a 
stipulated amount of rainfall between specified 
hours, definite arrangements must be made by 


Is Regarded by One 
Company 


the insured for measuring it during the period 
covered. If it is possible a United States 
Weather Bureau observer must be designated 
to determine the amount of rainfall. This is a 
matter of considerable importance. The weather 
bureau has abouf 200 regularly established ob- 
servation stations where its observers have the 
automatic self-recording rain gauges which 
accurately indicate the times and amounts of 
rainfall. There can be no possibility of con- 
troversy over the amount of the rainfall or the 
time when such records are available. Then, 
the weather bureau maintains co-operative sta- 
tions in about 4500 cities and towns, which have 
standard rain gauges, but, as these gauges are 
not automatic or self-recording, definite arrange- 
ments must be made with the observer, in ad- 
vance of the period covered by the rain insur- 
ance policy, in order that he may measure the 
rainfall during the policy period. As the co- 
operative observer receives no compensation 
from the government for his work, he is entitled 
to a fee for special services—and this must be 
paid by the insured. 

In cases where no weather bureau observer 
is available, Dr. Palmer says that the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company will loan a standard 
rain gauge if application is made to the home 
office, or the departmental office having super- 
vision, in ample time to forward a gauge by 
In a case of that kind the insured 
and the company’s agent jointly select a com- 
petent person to guard and read the gauge. 
This is a phase of the rain insurance business 
that leads to more or less trouble and con- 
troversy. 


express. 


Dr. Palmer gives some interesting facts re- 
garding the various factors which influence the 
scientific determination of rain liability zones 
for insurance purposes. The most important of 
these are the relative amount and frequency of 
rainfali, the movement and direction of rain- 
storms and the density of population and wealth. 
For the year, as a whole, the rainfall of the 
United States is greatest in the Southeastern 
portion of the country and along the North 
Pacific coast. It is least in the Western plateau 
States. The average annual precipitation varies 
from more than one hundred inches to less than 
two inches in different portions of the country. 
Most of the precipitation falls in regions of 
low barometric pressure which move from West 
to East across the country in four to seven 
days. In each of these regions, the barometric 
pressure is near the center of the “low,” and 
the winds blow spirally inward toward the 
center. The barometric depressions vary in 
area. Sometimes one will cover two or three 
adjoining States, while at other times one will 
cover the entire Mississippi basin. These gen- 
eral storms move in endless procession across 
the United States at an average speed of thirty 
to forty miles an hour. 


Dr. Palmer explains that weather changes re- 
sult from the alternate passage of “lows,” or 
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regions of cloud and rain, and the accompany. 
ing “highs,” or regions of fair and dls 
weather. Most storms come in off the Pacifc 
ocean in the vicinity of Oregon, Washington, 
or British Columbia, but a few originate with. 
in the United States. Storms move faster jy 
winter than in summer. They do not come g 
far South in summer as in winter, and for this 


reason the summer half-year is a dry season ° 


in the Southwest. The suinmer rains in the 
Central and Eastern United States are largely 
the result of thunderstorms which are local dis. 
turbances, usually formed during abnormally 
hot weather in the southeastern quarter “ 
quadrant of a “low.” Thunderstorm rains are 
more frequent during the afternoon and eyep. 
ing than during the morning; for this reason 
afternoon rain insurance rates in some States 
are necessarily higher than morning rates, 


The Automobile Insurance Company issues 
rain insurance policies in Hartford, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Dallas and Denver. It is expected that 
the San Francisco office will be prepared to 
write this line of business next autumn. Owing 
to the nature of the liability, rain insurance 
can be written throughout the year in the 
Pacific States, while it is limited to the summer 
half year in most of the country. 


Observations on Fire Reinsurance 
(Concluded from page 29) 


friend or, rather, enthusiast for that solution, 
There is undoubtedly great security in a ques- 
tion of law being brought before a court and 
settled by judges that have plenty of experience 
in clearing up and adjudicating disputes in gen- 
eral. Naturally the opinion of experts is ad- 
vanced, but in my opinion this evidence is most 
effective when urged during the proceedings 
prior to judgment being given. 

If I briefly summarize the tendencies I deem 
can be recommended, more particularly re fire 
insurance, I must state as follows: (1) We 
should more generally and more consistently 
make it our object to accommodate ourselves 
to a lessened need of reinsurance, i. e., lay chief 
importance on the insurers’ interest governing 
the commission interest, so that business be im- 
proved qualitatively. 

(2) More especially should we take care that 
the affair handed over to the reinsurer as fe- 
gards quality is better than that now given him. 
(3) In order to increase the solvency of the 
reinsurers, besides the improvement of the qual- 
ity of the business, we should try to ease the 
burden of the obligation re deposition, and 
otherwise as regards the reinsurer apply the 
same point of view as desired by the under- 
writers re the attitude that the general public 
take towards themselves. 

A really good reinsurer is worth paying for, 
and good reinsurers are only to be gained by 
constantly remembering that even a good re- 
insurer needs to make a living. 

What is lost by decreasing the extent of the 
reinsurance can be repaired, to the advantage 
of all, by the better quality of what remains. 
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Railway Accidents in Great Britain 


[From Our London Correspondent] 


Towards the end of the first half of the last 
century railway traveling began to supersede 
the methods of conveyance which had been in 
vogue up to that time; and the increasing popu- 
larity of the railway as a means of transit sup- 
plied the germ—thought of personal accident in- 
surance—the cover under the policies at first 
issued being limited to railway mishaps. This, 
and the fact that even under the modern form 
of policy railway accidents are frequently ac- 
corded specially liberal treatment, is sufficient 
to clothe the official statistics of railway acci- 
dents and casualties, annually issued, with peren- 
nial interest to the insurance world. 

There has just been published a return show- 
ing the accidents and casualties as reported by 
the several railway companies in Great Britain 
(Irish figures being now omitted) during the 
year ended December 31, 1922, and which gives 
very full and valuable details. The casualty 
statistics are, as is customary, divided as be- 
tween (1) servants of the 
companies and of contractors, and (3) other 
persons; and subdivided as regards (a) acci- 
dents to trains, (b) other accidents connected 
with the running of trains or the movement of 
railway vehicles, and (c) accidents other than 
accidents to trains or those in which the move- 
it-1s 
pointed out that all accidents which occur in 
the working of railways or on railway premises 
to “passengers” and “other persons” are re- 
quired to be reported, however slight the in- 
juries may be; but, as regards servants of the 
companies, only those accidents which cause 
the servant injured to be absent for at least 
one whole day from his ordinary work are re- 
quired to be reported. Further, the term “rail- 
way premises” includes stations, permanent 
goods yards, and all other 
premises used for the purpose of working the 
railway, but does not include factories, work- 
shops, buildings used exclusively for ware- 
housing goods, repairing sheds, hotels and other 
similar premises. 


passengers, (2) 


ment of railway vehicles is concerned. 


way, sidings, 


PASSENGERS 


Accidents to trains caused the death of five 
passengers and the injury of 406—an improve- 
ment on the record for 1921, when eighteen 
were killed and 589 injured from this cause. 
On the other hand, casualties arising from other 
accidents connected with the running of trains 
or the movement of railway vehicles exhibit an 
increase, the deaths therefrom being seventy- 
three, following seventy, and the number of 
cases of injury reaching to 1870, in succession 
to 1485. Taking the two classes of casualty 
together, the year 1922 shows seventy-eight 
fatalities and 2276 cases of injury. A most in- 
teresting table, from an insurance point of view, 
classifies the injuries according to results; and 
the following are the figures given: Loss of 
legs or feet 7, and of arms or hands 5; frac- 
tures of skull 4, of legs or arms 36, of collar 
bones or ribs 8, and of other bones 13; dis- 


locations 10; internal injuries 7; contusions 
of head or body 201, and of limbs 941; scalds 
or burns 5; sprains 65; cuts or lacerations 264; 
shock to system 239; miscellaneous 471; giving 
a total of 2276. 

Accidents (other than accidents to trains) 
connected with the running of trains or the 
movement of railway vehicles also yield some 
interesting Thus, falling when 
entering trains led to 9 fatalities and 137 cases 
of injury, and falling when alighting from 
trains was the cause of 7 deaths and as many 
as 641 cases of injury. By falling off platforms 
and being struck or run over by trains 13 pas- 


subdivisions. 


sengers were killed and 6 injured; while cross- 
ing the line at stations 6 were killed and 5 in- 
jured—2 of the fatalities and four of the cases 
of injury occurring at stations where there is 
either a subway or footbridge; 786 passengers 
were injured by the closing of carriage doors; 
24 met their death and 4o were injured by fall- 
ing out of carriages during the running of 
trains; and other accidents accounted for 14 
deaths and 255 cases of injury. 

Seven passengers were killed and 571 were 
injured on railway premises, other than in acci- 
dents to trains or by the movement of railway 
vehicles. Of these, 4 were killed and 219 in- 
jured, while ascending or descending steps at 
stations; 108 were injured by being struck by 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Specialization 
Means Service 


The writing of Fidelity and Surety Bonds is not a 
departmental side-line with the F & D. 
of the various forms of Burglary Insurance this company 


In other words, the F & D is an organization of bonding 
Every one of its underwriters is an expert in. 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


Bonds’~ and 





HE specialist is the man you call for when you want 
service a little faster and better than usual. He 
smiles at technicalities and concentrates on essentials- 


With the exception 








Most of them have grown up with the Company. 


As a natural result of this specialization the F & D is 
far better equipped to serve the needs of its clients and 
representatives than a company which writes many dis- 


If you are thinking of making a bonding connection 
remember that “specialization means service’’—and then 
write to the F & D’s Production Department. 


i 73. 
PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 
If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory ] will be glad to have 


I 

| 

| 

| 
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| full information regarding an agency connec- 
| tion with your Company. 
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NAME AND LocaTION OF COMPANY 





Twenty-seven Companies of New York State. 
Agricultural, Watertown................-- 


American Alliance, New York.............. 
Buffalo, Buffalo Se ae ee eee 


Cc scone New York 


Great American, New York..............-- 
Hanover Fire, New York...........-2++-+- 
IE INOW, TORK «5 os, ccisisieroicn's 6a sinieesnicw's 
RIDES NOW NOUR: «..<0'0000ciceecesscves 
International, New York..............2++- 
Mercantile, New York.............ssceee- 
Merchants Fire, New York.............-+- 
National Liberty, New York............... 


Niagara Fire, New York 


North River, New York 
Pacific, New York 
Queen, New York 
Star, New York 
Stuyvesant, New York 


Westchester, New York 


Fifty Companies of Other States.’ 
Aetna, Hartford 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh 
Alliance, Philadelphia 
American Auto, § 


American, Newark 
Automobile, Hartford 
Boston, Boston 
California, San Francisco 
Camden, Camden 


Central, Maryland 
Concordia, Milwaukee 


Detroit F. & M., Detroit 


Federal, Jersey City 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 


Firemans Fund, San Francisco..........-.. 


Firemens, Newark 


First Reinsurance, Hartford 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia 
Girard F. & M., Philadelphia 
Hartford, Hartford 
Insurance Co. of No. Amer., Phila 


Insurance Co. of State of Pa, Pails... 


Lumbermens, . 

Mechanics, Philadelphia 
Mechanics & Traders, 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee 


National-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh 
National Fire, Hartford. 


Newark Fire, New: ark. 


New oe. 


Continental, New York. . COO oa, 
Fidelity-Phenix, New York...............- 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls. csesecececsceceees 


POORTRITE, DOW OTK... scuccccwswv'ecees 


United States Fire, New York...........-. 


its ees 
American Central, Ce en rene 


Connecticut, Hartford.................... 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque.............. 
Equitable F. & M., Providence...........- 


National Union, Pittsburgh................ 


Northwestern Nation: al, Milwaukee. . . 


Old Colony, Boston 
Orient, Hartford. . 
Pennsylvania, Phil adelphia. . 


Phoenix, Hartford. . 
rovidence Washington, Providence 
Rhode Island, Providence 
Security, New Haven. . 
Springfield F. & M., Sprinafi Id... .... 
St. Paul F. & M. St. P: 


Superior Fire, Pittsburg th... 
United Firemens. . . 
Virginia F. & M., Richmond. 
Twenty-three 
Atlas, London 


Foreign Companies.< 


Caledonian, Edinburgh...............-... 


Commercial Union, London............... 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpool... .. 
London and Lancashire, London........... 

ROO ANNAN os o.0:< co. oce o vicnsceecieeess 
North British and Mercantile, London. ..... 
eS ES ae 
Norwich Union, Norwich................++ 
SUE EMMNNN. aide css ewices nisin vical 
Ce a eee 
Beene acer 


Royal Exchange, London 


Scottish Union & National, Edinburgh...... 
Sun, London....... anv ewsicbanbaaneases sie 
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UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES IN A DECADE OF 100 MILLIONAIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES.—Continued. 








andU 1) #28 228 88 
: .,. _ Lossesand Un- i ae ; : Increase Increase(+) ‘EAS “ES Say Net Losses 
Underwriting _ derwriting Underwriting Underwriting Net Earnings _ Dividends or Decrease _ or Decrease FDS 5 = .: -s Incurred in 
Name AND LocaTION OF COMPANY Income Jan. Expenses In- Profit Jan. 1, Loss Jan. 1, from Invest- Incurred Jan. (—) inSpecial (—) in Net S8'— G8's 3.7 San Fran- 
* 1,1914,to curredJan.1, 1914 toJan. 1914, to Jan. ments Jan. 1,1914to Reserves, ete. Surplus Jan. 1, Ho8 5 a5 237 cisco Con- 
Jan. 1,1924 1914toJan. = 1, 1924 1, 1924 1,1914,to Jan. 1, 1924 Jan. 1, 1914 1914toJan. "S3% 49° o'S¢ flagration, 
1, 1924 Jan. 1, 1924 toJan.1,1924 1, 1924 SOE See SEz (1906 
eas 223 S89 
Twenty-seven Companies of New York State. $ $ $ $ $ 3 § a % % 3 
Fc i a TE 18,556,496 19,221,892 —s.......... 665,396 1,181,208 16,182 —9,695 +509,325 ...... CRs, Zee 
Tokio M. & F., Tokio....... EELS 12,957,122 12,932,839 201 1,281,780 —2,293,485 ie, ROMO ~~ SIScece cai, ee 
Union and Phenix Esp., Madrid............ 24,952,681 25,615,630  ........ 662,949 1,251,909 605,859 —94,068 +7700 ...... CEE css, ace 
Union, England. ......++2++++eeeeeeeeeeee 11,501,606 jr ere 508,087 761,683 318,053 79,867 —144,324 ...... 4.42 ONE ~ asenoces 
Urbaine, Paris.....-- +00. ceeee cece ee eeees 24,544,837 26,498,752 ........ 1,953,915 1,514,125 —926,638 985,000 +485,863 ...... 7.68 i. emeprecere 
Western, TOrOnto.....-.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 23,363,714 24,303,790  ........ 940,076 1,432,086 —28 121,692 +370,346 ...... 4.02 138 1,740,770 
Yorkshire... ..20+-eeceeceeeeeeecereecees 12,023,717 po a: rae 499,865 803,858 —564,179 125 +868,047 ...... 4.16 WEe: \- acces ee 
Totals (100 Companies)............- 4,577,913,143 4,530,633,341 ph, 5 | 337,045,428  $226,525,548 $+540,520 +157,259,162 $1.08 ...... ...... 123,611,556 


Figures are mainly compiled from the New York Insurance Reports and includes marine business. {Net. 


Pacific Underwriters. 


a Losses of Phenix of Brooklyn. 


e Marine only. A Including losses of Home F. & M., and the 








Railway Accidents in Great Britain 
(Concluded from page 31) 
barrows, by falling over packages, etc., on sta- 
tion platforms; 52 were injured from falling 
of platforms on to the ballast; and 3 deaths 
and 192 cases of injury are returned under 
“other accidents.” 


SERVANTS 

The total number of railway servants em- 
ployed on March 25, 1922, is given at 678,105. 
In 1922, 4 fatalities and 83 cases of injury 
(following 10 and 75 respectively in the year 
before) were caused by accidents to trains. 
From other accidents connected with the 
running of trains or the movement of railway 
vehicles, 202 servants were killed and 2864 in- 
jured—the corresponding figures for 1921 be- 
ing 217 and 2756. 
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Of the above casualties, 3 fatalities and 8 
cases of injury refer to contractors’ servants. 

The number of servants killed on railway 
premises otherwise than in accidents to trains 
or by the movement of railway vehicles was 
33, as 
The 
number of servants injured was (including 52 
servants of contractors) 13,021, following 12,- 
878. The most prolific cause of injury, as 
given by the subheadings, was loading, unload- 


(including 3 servants of contractors) 


against 30 in the preceding twelve months. 


ing, or sheeting wagons, trucks, and _horse- 
boxes, which accounted for 2097 cases of in- 
jury—a number almost identical with the 2098 
reported on the last occasion. Among the causes 
of death 10 are returned as 
otherwise the subheading with the highest num- 
ber against it is “falling off ladders, scaffolds, 
etc.,” resulted in 7 deaths. 


miscellaneous ; 


OTHER PERSONS 

As usual, a considerable number of persons, 
other than passengers and railway companies’ 
and contractors’ servants came to grief. Twelve 
were killed and 30 injured in accidents to trains 
—a sharp advance on the 2 and 14 respectively, 
recorded last time. Other accidents in which 
the movement of trains or railway vehicles 
was concerned resulted in 364 deaths and 184 
cases of injury, grouped as follows: While 
passing over railways at level crossings 37 killed 
and II injured, when trespassing on 132 
killed and 59 injured, suicides and attempted 
suicides 183 killed and 19 injured, wnile on 


business at stations and sidings 8 killed and 77 


line 


injured. 


CLINICAL TREATMENTS 
Maryland Casualty Company a Pioneer in 
This Form of Service to Assureds 
The Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, 
Md., was one of the pioneers in the use of 
clinics for the treatment of its assured, open- 
ing its first clinic in New York, December, 1920. 
Clinics were opened in Baltimore in June, 1922; 
in Philadelphia, November, 1922, and in Atlanta, 
January, 1923. The clinics are all operating 
very efficiently and turning out splendid results. 
The medical department carries on a close 
supervision of the medical aspect of its com- 
pensation and liability claims, the accident and 
health department, the physical examination of 
all applicants for employment in the company, 
the treatment of minor non-disabling illnesses 
and injuries which take place in the office, gen- 

eral supervision of the sanitary conditions. 

The company has a staff of approximately 
3c00 physicians who work for it in various 
parts of the United States, all of whom are 
under the direction of the home office medical 
department. 

It is interesting to note some actual work- 
ings of the varied scope of the medical depart- 
ment. The department reviews every serious 
injury that is reported to the company, super- 
vising the treatment rendered, suggesting im- 
provements in the treatment, transferring in- 
jured men from one doctor to another more 
competent to handle the particular case where 
this becomes necessary, checking the results at- 
tained by various surgeons, making statistical 
studies of the medical expenses, and scientific 
studies of the results obtained. 
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